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CHAPTEK L 

THE heroine's HOME. 

|IVE o'clock on a July afternoon in 
a London school-room, and the 
depressing sound of the scale 
of C. 

Would not such a combination make the 
least frivolous rejoice that their education 
was completed ? 

Cecily Middleton, aged seven, is toihng up 
and down the piano, with hot heavy fingers, 
giving her wrist and arm a tremendous jerk 
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every time it is her thumb's turn to go under ; 
for which clumsy manoeuvre she is every time 
pulled up by the governess at her side, and 
compelled to return to the bottom of the 
piano, and begin the ascent again. 

Nina Middleton, some years her senior, is 
sitting at the table, limp and listless, by way 
of doing a rule-of-three sum. With her 
hair all pushed back from her hot face, and 
her chin resting on her hands, she is deter- 
mining in her own mind that it is far too 
hot for any sum to come right ; and she feels 
profoundly indifferent as to workmen and 
the rate of their wages, which is the problem 
she has been given to consider. What can 
it matter ? Whether the answer will be in 
money or in workmen she feels incapable of 
hazarding an opinion, and it seems to her so 
very unimportant. 

\ Nina, vous ne faites rien.' 

Thus suddenly rebuked, Nina roused her- 
self, and proceeded with a long-drawn sigh 
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to multiply the first and second terms to- 
gether, and to divide by the third, producing 
thereby a hideous confusion. Seeing her 
mistake, she, with another sigh of weariness 
and boredom, rubbed out what she had done, 
and began again ; but the melancholy inton- 
ation of the scale of C, combined with the 
state of the atmosphere, seemed to render 
calculation impossible, and she found herself 
reducing pence to shillings, and allowing for 
forty-eight farthings in a pound. Growing 
desperate at last, with heat and incapacity, 
she rubbed out the whole sum — question 
and all ; and then, in despair at what she 
had done, she drew her pencil down the 
slate with a terrific squeak, which brought 
upon her the wrath of Mademoiselle, and 
elicited shrieks of delight and amusement 
firom Cecily. 

Of course anything that created a mo- 
mentary diversion from the scale of C was 
hailed as a rehef by Cecily; and it took 
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Mademoiselle some minutes, first to reprove 
Nina, and then to rise and reset the sum. 

But this was no solitary instance of Cecily's 
power of deriving amusement from the 
trifling events of every-day life. The squeak 
of a pencil was quite sufficient, in lesson-time, 
to evoke her mirth ; and any of the hundred 
little accidents to which we are all more or 
less exposed in our daily path could send 
her into fits of laughter at any moment. 
If Mademoiselle knocked her funny-bone, or 
caught her gown in the fender, upset a cup 
of tea into her lap, or stumbled over a stool, 
Cecily was ofi*, and there was no stopping 
her. 

She enjoyed the few minutes of leisure at 
the piano to the full ; and, after having re- 
covered from the laughter produced by the 
squeak, she proceeded to swing her legs 
backwards and forwards to cool herself. In 
so doing, she made the startling discovery 
that by kicking the piano above the pedal. 
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a vibration could be produced, and was im- 
mensely delighted. But, on attempting to 
bring the discovery to greater perfection by 
a somewhat more violent kick, Mademoiselle 
remonstrated from the table, and put an end 
at once to any further experiments. An 
attempt at ' hot-cross buns ' with one finger 
met with a similar reception, and she was 
reduced to twisting round and round on the 
music-stool, till Mademoiselle once more 
returned to her side. 

But opportunities for amusement we're not 
quite over yet ; for, as Mademoiselle reseated 
herself, she contrived to knock her finger 
against the notes, and raised that wounded 
member to her mouth with an exclamation 
of pain. Peal upon peal from Cecily — truly 
delighted was she ! She rolled about on her 
seat till she nearly fell off the music-stool ; 
and Mademoiselle, in an injured and some- 
what hufl^ tone, desired her to resume her 
practice ; and soon laughter and amusement 
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were lost in the intricacies of the scale 
of C. 

Meanwhile Nina worked away at her sum, 
and finished it ; put aw^ay her slate, and 
went to the open window, where she arrived 
just in time to see a hansom drive up to the 
door, and her father jump out of it. 

This was rather an unusual event, and 
Nina felt puzzled to account for it. It was 
very seldom that he came home at this hour. 
He generally went straight to the park from 
his club, and she thought something parti- 
cular must have brought him home, which 
opinion was confirmed by hearing him caU 
out the footman at the door, in a tone of 
unwonted excitement, ' Has Mrs. Middleton 
come home from her drive ? ' 

Nina felt very curious to know what 
could make him in such a hurry, and was 
just about to lean out of the window, in 
order to make herself still further mistress 
of what was going on below, when Cecily's 
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music-lesson came to an end ; and Made- 
moiselle, having betaken herself to her bed- 
room to prepare for tea, the emancipated 
captive came running to the window, ex- 
claiming eagerly, 'Did'nt I hear a hansom 
drive up ? ' 

Nina instantly drew in her head, and 
came away from the window. Cecily's 
childish excitement over the hansom made 
her feel ashamed of her curiosity about it, 
and she answered, in an uninterested tone of 
voice, ' Yes, it was papa.' 

Nina was a good deal older than her sister 
by years, and many years older by disposi- 
tion and temperament, for Cecily was child- 
ish and backward for her age. Moreover, 
Nina was a very proud child, and made the 
most of the years between them. Cecily was 
always so over-excited, and over-interested in 
everything, that Nina often felt lowered in 
her own estimation by being interested in 
the things at all. 
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' Papa ! ' exclaimed Cecily ; ' oh ! perhaps 
he's come to take us out in the park. What 
fun ! what fun ! ' 

And, in spite of the state of the thermo- 
meter, Cecily capered about, and clapped her 
hands with dehght. 

These transports were childish, and Nina 
could not demean herself by joining in them. 
So she remarked carelessly that she did'nt 
suppose he had ; he might only have come 
to get a pocket-hankerchief, or perhaps to 
fetch his cards. 

Presently Cecily said, ' Here comes mam- 
ma in the carriage, and papa is stand- 
ing on the door-step, waiting to speak to 
her.' 

Nina's curiosity overcame her pride, and 
she jumped up and joined her sister at the 

window. 

The carriage drove up to the door. Co- 
lonel Middleton advanced eagerly, and the 
children heard him say, 'Lydia, it is all 
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settled ! Come into my room and read Mag- 
dalen's letter/ 

'Oh, Nina, did you hear?' exclaimed 
Cecily ; ' it was about Aunt Magdalen again. 
There's some secret about her, I am sure. 
This is the second or third time papa and 
mamma have talked about her to-day. What 
can it be?' 

Nina answered indifferently that she did 
not know ; but the expression in her eyes 
was not so uninterested as she would have 
her voice to sound. For her Aunt Mag- 
dalen, and her Aunt Magdalen's boy, Mervyn 
Lyndsay, were objects of deep interest to 
her ; and she was inwardly quite as anxious 
as Cecily to discover what the n^ws could be 
that seemed to have reference to them. She 
leaned out of the window still further, to see 
what was going on below; but there was 
little more to be seen. Colonel and Mrs. 
Middleton entered the house, the footman 
took books and parcels out of the carriage, 
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the coachman drove round to the stables, and 
the two little girls were left wondering, each 
in her different way, what it could all mean. 

Leaving them in their perplexity, let us 
descend to the hall-door ; and, going back 
a few minutes, let us stand with Colonel 
Middleton on the door-step, while the car- 
riage drives up to the door. 

' Lydia, it is all settled ! Come into my 
room and read Magdalen's letter.' So say- 
ing Colonel Middleton led the way to the 
smoking-room, and shut the door. ' I am 
so glad, I can't tell you,' he said, as he 
handed his wife the letter, and watched her 
while she read it. 'Magdalen deserves to 
be happy, if, anyone does ; and after all, in 
spite of her many years of widowhood, she 
is still quite a girl. I can't say how glad I 
am she has come to this conclusion.' He 
went on, walking up and down the room, 
every now and then glancing at his wife's 
face as she went on with the letter. ' I was 
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still half afraid she would not make up her 
mind to the step, in spite of my last letter. 
But it is that that has done it, of course.' 

And Colonel Middleton continued his 
walk, in a high state of self-glorification and 
excitement. 

*A very nice sensible letter,' said Mrs. 
Middleton. *I am, indeed, delighted, she 
should have arrived at such a wise deter- 
mination ; I suppose one of her reasons for 
hesitating was Mervyn. But it would have 
been absurd to sacrifice herself for his sake. 
Besides he is getting such a big boy now 
that it will not make much difference to 
him, as he will be going to school.' 

All this was said in a very decided tone. 

* Of course, of course,' answered Colonel 
Middleton, in the easy way in which people 
make up their minds for others, and re- 
concile themselves to matters that do not 
concern them. * He will . . . Who's there? 
Say not at home ! ' 
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This was spoken sharply, as some one 
tapped at the door ; for Colonel Middleton 
was in great excitement over his news, and 
he wanted to talk it over with his wife. 
Therefore he greatly resented the interrup- 
tion. It was too late, however; the door 
opened, and a gentleman was announced. 
Mrs. Middleton went out by another door, 
and Colonel Middleton advanced to greet 
the new arrival. He was much too full of 
his subject to talk long on any other, and at 
the first pause in the conversation he in- 
troduced it. 

' My sister, Mrs. Lyndsay, is going to 
marry Lord Wardlaw.' 

' I am delighted to hear it ! I heard 
rumours of the kind, but as I was told it 
was not settled, I did not like to congra- 
tulate you. Mrs. Lyndsay haB only one 
child, I think?' 

' Only one ; a boy. It was on his ac- 
count chiefly that she hesitated. Her hus- 
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band died when the boy was a baby, and 
mother and son have lived so much alone, 
and been thrown so entirely on each other's 
companionship, that he has been treated 
more as a friend and equal than boys of his 
age generally are ; and so I suppose she 
felt a second marriage was a little hard 
upon him. Indeed I doubt if she would 
have done it, had it not been that Mervyn 
is old enough to go to school. However, 
we have just heard from her, telling us it is 
all settled ; and the marriage will take place 
almost immediately. Wardlaw is a charm- 
ing fellow, and he and Magdalen were great 
friends in old days ; so it is quite a romantic 
story.' 

' Ah ! that is just what I was told ; that 
there was some misunderstanding between 
them in their early days, otherwise they 
would have married years ago.' 

' It hardly amounted to that. Wardlaw 
was then far too poor to think of marrying. 
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and he had no prospects, as he had two 
elder brothers at that time. But I know 
what you are alluding to. They got him 
appointed to the Spanish Embassy, when 
they thought he was falling in love with 
Magdalen/ 

'Who do you mean by "they?"' 
'My fether and old Lyndsay, afterwards 
Magdalen's husband. Wardlaw was in the 
diplomatic service, waiting for an appoint- 
ment, and was meanwhile in London, where 
he was constantly in Magdalen's society. 
Old Lyndsay was my father's dearest friend, 
and was also a great deal at the house. 
When he saw how matters were going on, 
he came to my father, and asked him if he 
wished his daughter to marry a pauper. 
My dear old father, who would never have 
noticed anything, however palpable, that was 
going on right under his eyes, took fright 
directly ; put himself at once into Lyndsay's 
ds, and begged him to help him out of 
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the scrape. Acting upon his friend's advice, 
he immediately left town with my sister, on 
the plea of feeUng ill himself and needing 
change of air. 

' Meantime Lyndsay, who had interest just 
then with the Foreign Office, got Wardlaw 
this appointment, which he was too poor to 
refuse ; and he proceeded at once to Madrid. 

' Shortly afterwards my father died, and 
my sister found herself alone and penniless, 
dependent on me, who had already a wife 
and several children. It was then that 
Lyndsay stepped forward and laid himself 
and his fortune at her feet. Hers is a 
very grateful nature, and she had received 
nothing but kindness all her life from her 
father's friend. 

' During her father's short illness, too, 
Lyndsay had been her right hand. All 
unconscious of the wrong he had done 
her, she became his wife.' 

* Did you know of it ? ' 
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' Believe me, no ; or I should not have 
allowed her to take such a step without at 
least opening her eyes/ 

' Then how do you know it now ? ' 

' I am coming to that presently. Let me 
tell my story my own way. Well ! Lyndsay 
only lived eighteen months after his mar- 
riage.' 

' Was she happy with him ? ' 

' I believe she was happy enough, but 
she must have been very dull. To begin 
with, a man of fifty cannot be much of a 
companion for a girl of nineteen ; and then 
they lived almost entirely at Glen-Mervyn, 
his wild out-of-the-way place in Wales. 
So I saw v6ry little of them. They came 
to London to see a doctor for Lyndsay 
about eleven months after their marriage. 
That was the beginning of the illness that 
ended with his death.' 

' I wonder why Wardlaw did not come 
back when he found she was free ?' 
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'You must remember that nothing had 
passed between them, and that he had no 
reason to suppose she cared for him. Quite 
the contrary. For almost the first thing he 
heard of her after he arrived in Madrid, was 
the report of her intended marriage. Also 
he may have been too proud to marry her 
when she was a rich widow, or he may 
have resented her marriage, or a hundred 
things. Anyhow, as we know, he didn't ; 
and it is only a year ago that, by the suc- 
cessive deaths of his father and brothers, 
he became Lord Wardlaw, with wealth 
sufficient to enable him to give up his 
diplomatic career, and to return to Eng- 
land. 

* He and Magdalen met again this spring 
in London. I must own my wife and I 
secretly hoped that the old intimacy might 
be renewed, and that we might see her 
rewarded for her long years of devotion to 
others. Imagine our disappointment when 
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she left town at the end of June, and re- 
turned with her boy to Wales. Eumour, 
however, was not so silent on the subject- 
as she; and we soon heard that she had 
refused Lord Wardlaw. Upon this I wrote 
to her, urging her to reconsider her deter- 
mination. I urged her not to throw awajr 
such a chance of happiness, and my wife 
added her entreaties to mine. 

'Magdalen answered both letters in her 

> 

usual gentle way, thanking us most grate- 
fully for our interest in her, but saying at 
the same time very decidedly that she had 
given the matter a great deal of considera- 
tion, and that the conclusion she had arrived 
at was final. 

'As my sister's only relation, I sent for 
Lord Wardlaw, and spoke to him on the 
subject. In the course of our conversation 
we referred to the past, and somehow or 
other the truth oozed out; and I, for the 
first time, discovered that both had been 
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victims of a plot between my father and 
old Lyndsay. Lord Wardlaw himself had 
Only dimly suspected it till his return to 
England, and Mrs. Lyndsay, he said, had 
evidently no idea who had got him the 
appointment, nor why it was done. These 
are his own words. " At the time we were 
mutually hurt at each other's inexplicable 
conduct, and both felt we had been mis- 
taken in supposing ourself cared for. She 
judged by my accepting an appointment 
without telling her, or coming to wish her 
good-bye ; and /judged by what Mr. Lynd- 
say told me, which was that she had begged 
her father to take her out of town, as she 
was tired of London and its gaieties. I 
left England in a state of pique, and the 
announcement of her intended marriage 
fell under my eyes very shortly. It seemed 
to confirm my original impression, which 
was, that in spite of the disparity of years 
between them, it was Lyndsay she cared 
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for, and not me at alL I brieve I dioiild 
have enlightened her as to all this; but 
I could not make up mj mind to be 
the one to lower her son's fiither in her 
eyes. Besides, she might have rsented it, 
and I might have done my own cause more 
harm than good. After all he was her 
husband afterwards; and probably in that 
relation he behaved himself so as to wipe 
out any early ofiences, and I should have 
been sorry to tarnish his memory." 

' After this conversation I wrote again to 
my sister, laying the facts of the case plainly 
before her. I feared that, besides the diffi- 
culty about the step-father, she might be 
hampered by some foolish idea of being 
true to her husband's memory, or something 
of that sort ; and I did not think it neces- 
sary she should be true to the memory of 
anyone who had used her so ill. Also I 
Haw that in withholding from her the truth 
of the old misunderstanding, Lord Wardlaw 
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was removing one of the strongest argu- 
ments in his own favom\ I honoured him 
for his reticence, but was troubled with no 
such scruples myself. 

' I told her exactly how it had all come 
about, feeUng all the while what a powerful 
advocate I was, my sister's sense of justice 
being so strong. For the answer to this 
letter I cannot tell you how anxiously I 
waited. But here it is, and a most satis- 
factory one ; for though I cannot say it is 
exactly an answer — for my dear generous 
sister does not make the slightest or most 
distant allusion to her husband's conduct — 
yet she tells me decidedly she has ac- 
cepted Lord Wardlaw, and that is all I care 
about.' 

Colonel Middleton drew a long breath, 
and waited to receive his friend's renewed 
congratulations. The conversation then 
branched off to other subjects, and shortly 
afterwards his friend took his leave, and 
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Colonel Middleton went up into the drawing* 
room to seek his wife. 

He found her surrounded by five o'clock 
visitors, and saw there was not a chance of 
speaking to her; so, after talking over his 
sister's engagement with one or two ladies 
who knew her, he strolled out of the room» 
and bethought himself- of what he would 
do next. This was his life. He was always 
wondering what he would no next. 

Eowland Middleton was a man who 
' hung about ' all day. He had nothing to 
do. If he had had, he would not have 
done it. He was an easy-going indolent 
man, who left everything to other people, 
and found it answered very welL He lived 
on his wife's fortune, and had no employ- 
ment of his own. He had sold out of the 
army on his marriage, and had ever since 
congratulated himself on having done with 
the trouble and worry of a constantly re- 
curring occupation. 
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He was a kind good sort of man, not 
without a certain degree of cleverness, for he 
was agreeable and amusing in society; but 
there it began and ended, for he never 
opened a book or cultivated liis mind in 
any way. But he was fond of his wife, fond 
of his children, and had never done or said 
an unkind thing in his Ufe. 

Such was the man to whom Providence 
had assigned the care and responsibihty 
of eight children — ^five sons and three 
daughters. 

He had married young a woman older 
than himself, and perhaps his wife was a 
httle too much for him. She was an only 
child and an hekess, and had always been 
accustomed to have her own way, and been 
spoilt and made much of. She had all the 
energy, all the strength of purpose, and all 
the fortune that he lacked. The place in 
Shropshire was hers, the house in London 
was hers, and she was capable of managing 
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it all, and of managing him likewise. He 
left everything to her ; it saved him trouble, 
and she liked it. This was particularly the 
case with the children. Mrs. Middleton was 
full of theories on the subject of education. 
Her children were suffering under the re- 
action that always follows an excess of any 
kind. The reaction from despotism is 
anarchy, and again from anarchy it will 
always be despotism, and so on for ever. 

Mrs. Middleton, as a child, had been 
brought up on the new system of education — 
where children are, and know they are, the 
chief objects in the house; are always in 
their parents' society, and join as they please 
in every conversation. Mrs. Middleton, as 
a mother, had reverted to the system on 
which lier parents had been educated, and 
brought up her children strictly, assigning 
to them their school-rooms and their nur- 
series as their places of abode, and only 
admitting them to their parents' society at 
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stated times. No child of Mrs. Middleton's 
ever strolled into the drawing-room at pro- 
miscuous hours. There was never any 
danger of the door opening slowly, and a 
small head protruding itself somewhere be- 
low the handle of the door, while tlie owner 
of the head delivered itself of some little 
remark invented as an excuse for getting^ 
into her society. But as Nina Middleton 
is the heroine of this stor}', we shall hear 
more of Mrs. Middleton's system and its re- 
sults hereafter, and so need not animadvert 
upon it now, except in so far as it affected 
her husband, of whom we were speaking. 

He had never been encouraged to break 
in upon his children's lesson hours, either 
by paying them visits in the school-room, or 
by taking them out walking with him. 

By degrees he had ceased to expect 
much companionship in his children after 
tlieir school-room life had fairly begun,, 
especially since his three eldest boys had 
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gone to school, and the school-room party 
-consisted of the two little girls of whom 
this story lias already spoken. It always 
seemed to him that it was too early or too 
late when he wanted to send for them. 
They had either just begun their lessons, or 
just sat down to their tea* So he contented 
himself with playing with the little ones in 
the nursery, and seeing the others at stated 
times, i.e. luncheon, and for a few minutes 
before dressing for dinner. That is^ if he 
felt inchned. He was not a man who would 
give up a pleasanter engagement for the 
sake of being with his children. And so 
it often happened that if he was out at 
luncheon, or late in dressing for dinner, he 
;and his little girls did not meet all day. 
Sometimes — but this was very rarely — he 
•would take them for a walk, and on the 
hope of this walk the sanguine Cecily hved 
Jrom day to day. 

Mrs. Middleton always had the school- 
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room party down to luncheon. It was the 
exception she made to the rules of the old 
system. She considered it a good thing, 
lest the children should grow shy in their 
manners or awkward in their ways. 

These London luncheons were a great 
penance to the little girls. Their slmt-up 
school-room life made them shy and sensitive, 
and their parents' ways "svith them during 
that meal were not calculated to help them, 
diametrically opposed as those ways were. 
Por their mother never lost an opportunity 
of finding fault with them, and pointing 
out their failings, no matter who was there ; 
while Colonel Middleton's way of noticing 
them was by a kind of fatherly teasing, 
which, highly amusing to him, was a great, 
though unexpressed, terror to them, for they 
never knew what he was going to say next. 
It was often convenient to him* to be ' funny ' 
at their expense, but the wit which made 
him a favourite in society was a constant 
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source of dread to his little daughters. Still 
they were very fond of him ; indeed, there 
could be no doubt that if the question elder 
girls are so fond of putting to their youngers> 
' Which do you like best, your papa or your 
mamma ? ' had been put to the little Middle- 
tons, the answer would have been very 
decidedly in Colonel Middleton's favour. 

He never scolded them, or interfered with 
them in any way; he left all that to his 
wife. As long as they were nicely dressed 
and looked pleased to see him, that was all 
he cared for. They were pretty little girls, 
and he was proud of them, and quite 
satisfied with them. He didn't bother his 
head about their characters, or listen much 
when his wife complained of Nina's being 
*an odd child,' and Cecily 'very childish 
and backward.' Neither was he at all con- 
cerned when told that the governesses said 
Nina was proud and obstinate and Cecily 
lazy and inattentive. ' Children must be 
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naughty sometimes,' he said, ' and it was 
quite right they should show it in the school- 
room, and keep their good behaviour for 
downstairs/ 

Taking his wife's tone, he called Nina ' a 
queer customer,' but he himself seldom saw 
anything in her to justify his saying so. He 
noticed certainly that she often flushed 
angrily, and tossed her head at luncheon 
when her mother found fault with her, but 
this he rather admired ; he thought it showed 
fihe had ' a spirit of her own,' and he hked 
it : it became her so well. He had an idea 
sometimes that she took things rather too 
strongly. He thought it a pity ; he always 
took things so easy himself; but he sup- 
posed she would find out her mistake as life 
went on. 

Nina was what is called 'an odd child. 
She was silent and reserved, singularly un- 
demonstrative, and rather obstinate and self- 
^lled. The nurses called her ' haughty," 
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and the governesses called her ' cold/ Her 
mother never professed to understand her, 
and often expressed it as her opinion that she 
would grow up a very disagreeable woman. 
But her father, though he could not get her 
to chatter to him as Cecily did, did not 
discover all this in her, or think of her 
otherwise than as rather a character. He 
was proud of her beauty, pleased that he- 
could discover in her face a strong likeness 
to his sister. Also she was his first daughter, 
the three eldest being boys. With Cecily, 
his younger girl, he was certainly more at 
his ease, but he had not the same pride in 
her. She was a winning little thing, very 
shy and timid ; but when alone with him, 
away from her mother's dreaded eye, and 
relieved from the fear of his joking her in 
company, she would chatter to him as 
freely as possible. He teased her a great 
deal ; he couldn't help it. She was just the 
sort of child to be teased, because she was' 
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always so affected by it. Her tears came 
so readily that her mother called her a cry- 
baby. This was a very sore point with poor 
Kttle Cecily. Her father sometimes con- 
verted her name into ' Silly-ly,' or ' Silly- 
Billy,' and the fear that he would do so at 
luncheon before visitors kept the child in 
a constant state of anxiety during that 
meal. 

When her school-boy brothers were at 
home, poor Cecily had a sad time of it. 
But it was her father's refined teasing that 
she dreaded most. K there was a goose at 
luncheon, she knew as well as possible that 
before the carving-knife was plunged in, he 
would turn to her and say, ' Drop a tear for 
your brother.' Then if, when she thought 
him too busily engaged in carving to notice 
her, she surreptitiously said 'Yes' to the 
servant when he brought her some, her 
father would be sure to look up and say, 
* Eating your own brother, unnatural Silly- 
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Billy ! ' If anyone could have known how 
the child dreaded Michaelmas Day ! 

'Why do you eat goose, then?' asked 
Nina contemptuously one day, when Cecily 
had been dismissed in tears from the dining- 
room, because, as her mother said, she 
•couldn't take a joke ; ' if you didn't eat it, 
there wouldn't be such a talk about it. It's 
every Michaelmas Day the same thing.' 

' It's the apple sauce ! ' sobbed Cecily. 

Sometimes the simple child would be 
caught unsuspectingly. 

'Did I hear you singing this morning, 
Cecily ? ' 

' Me singing ? No, papa.' 

' What was that noise, then, in the garden 
under my window ? ' 

' Noise, papa ? I didn't hear anything. Oli 
yes, tlie old donkey brayed, that was all.' 

' Exactly ; I thought it was one of your 
relations ; I knew I could not mistake the 
family voice.' 
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As we began by saying, his little girls 
were very fond of him all the same, Cecily 
especially. 

They were always glad when he did 
manage to call them at the right time, or 
take them out walking with him. The 
latter above all. It relieved the dullness 
of their school-room life, and was a great 
pleasure to them ; and, at this very moment, 
while he is debating in his own mind what 
he will do next, they are both bolting 
their bread and butter as fast as they can, 
in case he should take them out in the park. 

They have been, as we know, on the qui 
vive ever since they heard his hansom 
drive up to the door, wondering what has 
brought him home. For hke all children, 
Nina and Cecily Middleton were very much 
taken up with the affairs of their elders, 
and were always putting two and two to- 
gether, after the fashion of those who are 
kept in the dark. Perhaps, from the state 
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of repression in which they lived, they did it 
more than most children ; but it is more 
generally done than parents have any idea 
of. And so it was, that from a few words 
dropped lately at luncheon, and other ways 
too insignificant to convey any idea except 
to already sharpened comprehensions, these 
two young creatures, who lived such a 
shut-up school-room life, that they were not 
supposed to know of anything that went 
on outside its walls, not only knew that 
there was a secret, but were perfectly aware 
that it concerned their Aunt Magdalen and 
their Cousin Mervyn. 

To return to Colonel Middleton. With 
the strange contradiction which we often 
find in a character, this man, who never 
took the trouble to manage his own affairs, 
was very fond of managing other people's ; 
and he had always turned his attention very 
much to those of his only sister, the Mrs. 
Lyndsay, whose intended second marriage 
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was causing him such untold satisfaction. 
To begin with, his sister was a great deal 
younger than himself, so that he had always 
been accustomed to look upon her as a 
child. And then she had been left a widow 
when she was so very young. Moreover, 
she had been left with an only son, heir to 
a large property; and anyone who heard 
Colonel Middleton descant on the sad posi- 
tion of a woman thus left without the 
help of a husband's advice, guidance, and 
control, would never have supposed that 
his own wife dispensed with aU three, and 
got on very well without them. When his 
sister was in town he would bestow many 
of his idle hours upon her, sitting with her, 
discoursing on the management of property 
and the education of children — of both 
which subjects she knew him to be pro- 
foundly ignorant. But she did what was 
the kindest and wisest thing to do — listened 
patiently, and was grateful for his interest 
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in her and in her boy, and went her own 
way, doing what her own right-mindedness 
and good sense told her was best ; and he, 
misled by her gentleness and courtesy, 
would go away puffed up with the import- 
ance of having directed her for her good, 
and would be very long before he dis- 
covered that after all his advice had not 
been taken. He was always urging her to 
send her boy to school, even before the 
poor little fellow was out of petticoats ; yet 
Mervyn Lyndsay was now a well-grown 
boy in jacket and trowsers ; and it was only 
now and then that it flashed across Colonel 
Middleton that his nephew was still at 
home. 

It was, however, not entirely for the 
sake of giving advice to his sister, that 
Colonel Middleton was so often to be foimd 
sitting in her drawing-room when she was 
in town. He was really fond of her, and 
there was something about her house and 
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surroundings that he did not find in his 
own. There was a sense of calm and re- 
pose about her which he could not define, 
and a charm in her society and conversation 
which always attracted him. Everything 
in her house went on smoothly ; there were 
no jars. At home, though the children 
were kept so strict, and there were so many 
rules and regulations, there was always a 
noise and a bustle. The fact was, there 
was no repose about Mrs. Middleton. She 
was always scolding a servant or a trades- 
man, or a child. She never sat in one 
place long ; was always bustling in and out 
of the room, or going up and down stairs ; 
always writing notes, sending messages, or 
receiving parcels. Though she had nothing 
to do with the children's lessons, and only 
nominally presided over the household and 
kitchen, yet she always seemed too busy to 
speak to him. 

Magdalen, though she taught her boy her- 
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self, superintended the household, and was 
in constant correspondence with steward, 
bailiff, &c., seemed always to have leisure 
to attend to him, and a clear head, and un- 
feigned interest in what he was saying. 

Mrs. Middleton, as we have said before, 
never had a child in the room e^tcept at 
stated times. ' Occupation would be im- 
possible if she did,' she said. 

He always found Magdalen with her little 
boy with her, either astride on her lap while 
she read to him, or if she was too busy to 
attend to him, driving a tandem of chairs 
by himself in the corner while she trans- 
acted her business. 

Neither could he complain that the child 
was in the way ; for if Mrs. Lyndsay fan- 
cied her brother wanted to speak to her 
alone, she always sent the boy away. And 
at her gentle word of dismissal, Mervyn 
always went up to the nursery without a 
murmur. 
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Colonel Middleton himself was always the 
first to object to such a measure ; he was 
very fond of the boy. He was such a hand- 
some merry Kttle fellow, and so manly and 
independent ; and yet he had such engaging 
manners, and such pretty caressing ways. 
There had always been something very at- 
tractive about the child ever since he was 
quite a baby. Colonel Middleton had often 
been puzzled to think why this child's de- 
meanour was so difierent to that of his own 
children. Even the way he came into the 
room was so different to the shy bored 
manner in which his children presented 
themselves. This little fellow always came 
bounding in, so sure of a welcome, so certain 
that his appearance in the room was just as 
great a pleasure to others as it was to him- 
self ; so happy to come, so convinced that 
everyone was happy to see him. His was 
the fearless confidence of one who had never 
known anything but love all his life, and 
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expected it from everything and every- 
body. Colonel Middleton liked to watch 
him at his games, too; to see how com- 
pletely he was engrossed in his imaginary 
tandem or four-in-hand. It was so clear 
that to him the chairs were unmanageable 
refractory horses ; that the stool on the top 
of the sofa was a high coach box ; and that 
the ribbon he had taken off his mother's 
neck, and the bit of string tied to the paper- 
knife did really form as good and as eflBica- 
cious a pair of reins and a horse-whip 
as the best saddle-shop in London could 
produce ! Pprhaps they did ; since things 
are not so much as they are, as as we 
see them. The leader was always frisky; 
and Colonel Middleton could not but envy 
the power of imagination with which 
children are gifted, when little Mervyn 
would say earnestly, looking at the inani- 
mate motionless chair, 

' He kicks deffer'ly^ doesn't he ? but you 
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needn't be Jightened^ Uncle Rowley, 'cas I'll 
hold him/ 

Mervyn got his share of teasing as well 
as his httle cousins. Colonel Middleton was 
always teasing him about Wales, and the 
child was passionately fond of his home. 
He called him ' Taffy,' and would sing, 
directly he came into the room — 

Taffy was a Welshman, 
Taffy was a thief. 

His own little Cecily would have swam 
away in her tears at once ; but Mervyn, 
before he was four years old, had learnt to 
retaliate by caUing him * Uncle Eoley-poley,' 
and would retort upon his rhymes by a 
vigorous 

Eowley-poley, gammon and spinach, 
Heigho, says Uncle Rowley. 

Of course all this was some time before 
our story opens. As we said before, Mervyn 
was now a well-grown boy in jacket and 
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trowsers ; but the liking for the boy re- 
mained in Colonel Middleton, and he still 
was aware of the difference between him 
and his own children, though he could not 
define what it was. At the same time, he 
never had thought, and did not now think, 
of comparing his wife's system of education 
with his sister's ; he always felt so sure the 
former must be right. Besides, he was much 
too lazy ever to take matters into his own 
hands. ' To take things as they are, and make 
the best of them,' had ever been the practice 
of his life ; and also he was well aware that 
what could be done with an only child could 
not be done in the case of a large family. 
He would have been the first to complain if 
the children came too forward, or were the 
least in the way. He liked their society 
when he felt inclined for it ; but he by no 
means liked the trouble of children ; and it 
happened constantly in the season that he 
was so busy amusing himself that two or 
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three days would elapse without his coming 
to speech with his Httle school-room girls. 

We left him just now, thinking what he 
would do next It occurred to him, as he 
stood on the stairs debating, that his little 
daughters would have finished their lessons ; 
and that as he had a stray hour, he might 
as well take them out as do anything else. 
So he ran upstairs, turned down the passage 
to the school-room, and gave a long low 
whistle. There was no answer at first, and 
he repeated it several times. Presently a 
door at the end of the passage opened, and 
a Uttle voice said — 

'Is that the Bully that keeps on whist- 

ling?' 

' No, Silly-Billy, it's me. Come here ! ' 

Cecily ran up to him, joyfully whispering, 
* Take us out in the park, papa, please do.' 

* What will mamma and Mademoiselle 
say?' 

' Oh, Mademoiselle won't mind. She's 
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got migraine^ she says; or perhaps it's 
coup'de-vent^ she thinks, as she's been rather 
sick.' 

Colonel Middleton thought Mademoiselle 
must be clever to get coup-de-vent on so 
sultry a day, and also that sickness was not 
generally part of the complaint. 

' Why, there's not a breath of wind any- 
where,' he said. 

'Cecily means coup-de-soleil^' said Nina, 
appearing at the door. 

This was much more comprehensible ; 
and Colonel Middleton sent a very civil 
message to Mademoiselle, to the effect that 
if she would like to lie down and rest, he 
would relieve her of her pupils, and take 
them out for a walk. 

' * But make yourselves very smart,' he ' 
said, as he left them ; ' I can't walk with 
Uttle Cinderellas.' 

' Sundays, then, I suppose ? ' said Cecily, 
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* Sundays ? ' repeated Colonel Middleton, 
rather mystified. 

* I mean frocks and hats,' she answered. 
'Frocks and hats?' he questioned, still 

more bewildered ; * what does she mean, 
Nina ? ' 

' She means are we to put on our Sunday 
things ; our best things, you know,' ex- 
plained Nina. 

* Oh, I see ! Yes, your best clothes, cer- 
tainly ; and come into the smoking-room 
when you are ready.' 

They joined him in about ten minutes, 
looking as neat and pretty as any father 
could desire ; and he got up and put on his 
hat. 
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iHEEE shall we go ? ' he said, as 
he shut the hall-door. 
' Oh ! the park, papa, — pUase^^ 
— said Cecily. 

' What makes you so fond of the park ? * 
' Oh ! it's such fun, papa. I like seeing 
all the people riding, and passing the people 
who you know, and seeing you take off your 
hat, or hold up your umbrella.' 
' Hold up my umbrella ? ' 
' Yes. When you see a lady, you always 
take your hat off; but when you see a 
gentleman that you know, you hold up y9ur 
umbrella ; at least, if he's riding you do. If 
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he's walking you hold up two fingers, and 
say, " How are you ? " Nina and I always 
call them papa's " how-ar^-yous." We meet 
them sometimes in the streets or squares 
when we're walking with Mademoiselle, and 
then we always say to each other, " How are 
you?" Don't we, Nina?' 

But Nina was looking at a perambulator 
in the distance, and didn't answer. Cecily, 
not at all discomfited, went chattering on. 

' Mademoiselle always takes us into Ber- 
keley Square or Kensington Gardens, where 
there are no " How-ar^-yous," or anything 
to look at. It's very dull.' 

' But don't you play games in the square ? 
I remember thinking games in Berkeley 
Square very good fun when I was a child.' 

^ Ah ! but then you were a boy, and we're 
girls, you see. We mayn't play with boys, 
and the games in Berkeley Square are for 
boys and girls. It's a great bore not being 
able to play with boys ; I like them much 
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better than girls. I wish you would ask 
mamma to let us, papa. Will you ? ' 

Colonel Middleton felt he was getting 
himself into a mess, and, to gain time for 
reflection, he said : ' So you never play with 
boys ? ' 

' No, hardly ever. There's only one boy 
we may play with, and he's gone now.' 

' Who's that ? ' asked Colonel Middleton. 

' Oh, that's Mervyn,' said Cecily. 

At this moment Nina, who had been 
lingering behind, kissing her hand to the 
perambulator she had been watching, came 
running up. 

' What were you looking at ? ' asked her 
father. 

Nina pointed to a perambulator which 
was crossing the road, in which he recog- 
nised his two youngest children. 

' Going home to bed I suppose,' he said, 
turning round and shaking his stick at 
them. The nurses were seen making frantic 
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attempts to induce the children to see and 
return their fiither's salutation ; but the little 
occupants of the perambulator looked in 
every direction but the right one. The 
eldest kissed his hand in the direction of 
the sky, and the other maintained a stolid 
indifference to everything and everybody. 

* So you play with Mervyn ? ' resumed 
Colonel Middleton, as they walked on ; and 
he was silent for some time after, his 
thoughts wandering off to Mervyn. He 
wondered how the boy would take the 
news of his mother's intended marriage. 
'Do children in general object to step-fathers 
and step-mothers ? ' he asked himself ' Why 
should they object to the former?' He 
thought perhaps his little girls might be able 
to throw some light upon the subject ; and 
never for a moment dreaming that they 
would be able to follow the course of his 
thoughts, he asked abruptly : * How should 
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you feel if anyone were to tell you you were 
going to have a papa ? ' 

Nina saw the drift of the question in a 
moment, and flushed indignant scarlet up 
to the eyes. The more simple Cecily was 
quite innocent of his meaning, and answered 
directly : * Going to have a papa ! Why, 
we've got one/ 

' Ah ! to be sure, so you have, I forgot,' 
said Colonel Middleton, rather puzzled at 
seeing the case was not quite analogous. 
* But I mean, supposing you were told you 
were going to have a new one ? ' • 

' Two papas ! ' exclaimed Cecily ; ' why, we 
couldn't have two, could we ? ' 

' No, no, I don't quite mean that. Sup- 
posing you'd never had one No, bother, 

how is it? Supposing you had had one 
and he was dead, how should you feel if you 
were told you were going to have another ? ' 

'I should be crying so about the dead 
one, that I should'nt be able to see the 
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new one,' said the tender-hearted Cecily, 
looking very much as if she were going to 
begin at once. 

Colonel Middleton got a little afraid of a 
scene in the street. He took her hand, and 
tried to laugh her out of it. ' How can I 
put it?' he mentally questioned. 'Look 
here,' he said : ' supposing you could'nt re- 
member your own papa, how should you 
feel if you were told you were going to have 
another ? ' 

'Why, that would be like Mervyn,' an- 
swered Cecily ; ' he can't remember his 
papa.' 

' Exactly,' said Colonel Middleton eagerly ; 
' well, how would Mervyn feel ? ' 

But before Cecily could answer, Nina 
burst in : ' How would he feel ? angry, 
miserable ! He would never look at him, 
or speak to him; no more would I, if I 
were Mervyn ! ' 

' Whew ! ' whistled Colonel Middleton. 

E 2 
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This was altogether a bad look-out. He 
walked on silently for some time, feeling, 
as he had once or twice felt before, when 
in conversation with his eldest daughter, 
that she was a little too much for him. 

This easy-going man had occasionally been 
made rather uncomfortable by a look in 
her eyes, and by the sense that she alto- 
gether took things much more strongly than 
he did. He wondered now why she had 
suddenly got so hot about his question, and 
glanced curiously now and then, as they 
walked on, at the handsome Uttle face by his 
side, still flushed with the eargemess with 
which she had spoken. He turned to the more 
shallow Cecily, and changed the conversation. 

While they two chatted away, Nina walked 
along in a perfect storm of indignation. She 
had of course, in her usual way, put two 
and two together, and saw how it all was as 
clearly as possible. Sympathy for Mervyn 
and hatred to the imaginary step-fiither were 
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the two prominent feelings in her heart. 
She was very fond of her cousin, and had 
a great admiration for his character, differing 
though it did so entirely from her own. 
Perhaps that was why she admired it. Their 
natures were diametrically opposed, their 
way of life utterly different ; and yet these 
two children had a fascination the one for 
the other ; so that though Nina could little 
understand his open unreserve, his demon- 
strative ways with his mother, and his entire 
freedom from the sensitive pride by which 
she was herself eaten up, yet she could sym- 
pathise very strongly with him. As she 
thought of the way in which his life was 
bound up in his mother's, of the way in 
which he watched over and attended to her, 
and seemed always to prefer her society to 
any other — how they sat together, walked 
together, rode together — and then pictured 
to herself an old ogre of a step-father coming 
in between them and marring it all, she quite 
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stamped her foot upon the ground, and grew 
hot all over in her sympathetic indignation. 
He would interfere with Mervyn ; he would 
perhaps keep him all day in a school-room 
as she herself was kept, shut out altogether 
from his mother's society ; he would even 
perhaps separate him entirely from her, and 
send him to school. 

The crack of the little heel upon the 
pavement would almost have been audible 
to her father's ears had he uot at that 
moment been stopped by a passing ' How 
are you ? ' 

Colonel Middleton drew his friend on one 
side, so that the children should not overhear 
the conversation ; but Nina was quite able to 
understand that her fatlier was being con- 
gratulated on her aunt's marriage; and as 
the friend moved on, she caught the words, 

* Wardlaw is such a charming fellow.' 

* Wardlaw ! ' she muttered to herself ; 

* such a name, too ! I'U never call him 
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Uncle Wardlaw, that I'm quite deter- 
mined ! ' 

Colonel Middleton and his little girls were 
now standing opposite Stanhope Gate, wait- 
ing for an opportunity to cross over into the 
park. 

As they stood there, an omnibus passed, 
loaded inside and out with passengers. 
Little Cecily's eyes wandered all over it, 
amused to see how covered it was with 
human beings. Colonel Middleton was just 
going to tell her not to stare up at the omni- 
bus, when, to his horror, he saw her face 
light up with excitement and recognition. 
She smiled and nodded repeatedly, and a 
man, sitting on the top of the omnibus, made 
her a hesitating but very respectful bow. 

' Cecily,' he exclaimed angrily, * what on 
earth are you about ? ' 

* Didn't you see him, papa ? ' she answered, 
still so excited at the occurrence that she 
did not notice her father's tone ; ' and how 
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smart he waa ! I never saw him so smart 
before. I think he must have been at the 
Crystal Palace. I suppose it was because 
he was so smart that you didn't know him 
again?' 

'What are you talking about?' said 
Colonel Middleton, not at all moUified by 
this explanation. *How should I or you 
know a low fellow on the top of an omni- 
bus?' 

* Papa I ' she exclaimed reproachfully, * it 
was the dock-man I ' 

At this moment the policeman made a 
sign that the road was clear, and they were 
obliged to cross, so that Cecily's lecture was 
postponed for a time ; but as soon as they 
got into the park, he said gravely, 'Now 
remember, Cecily, never on any consider- 
ation nod to anyone on the top of an omni- 
bus. Young ladies do not do these kind of 
Your mamma would be horrified 
if she heard of it. Do you hear me ? ' 
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* But, papa,' persisted Cecily, * he was our 
own own clock-man, who winds up the 
school-room clock every Saturday; and as 
it's a half hoUday, and Mademoiselle in her 
room, I always have a nice httle talk with 
him, and he is so kind and amusing. So 
how could I not nod to him when I see him 
in the streets ? ' 

All this was said in a most plaintive voice, 
and she looked up to her father imploringly, 
adding, * He is the nicest clock-man, and 
he does make the school-room clock go so 
well/ 

When she first began to speak. Colonel 
Middleton had been making up his mind 
not to see a lady who was approaching, 
who he remembered once meeting at a 
croquet party in his own neighboiurhood in 
the country, and who he saw was trying 
to bow to him ; but the look in Cecily's 
innocent eyes as she asked him how she 
could ignore her school-room Mend when 
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she met him in the street, made him feel 
rather ashamed of his intention. He felt 
rebuked by the child's wondering gaze, and 
made the lady in question a very cordial 
bow as she passed. Lucky for him that 
he did so, for the moment she was gone 
Cecily recognised her with all the astonish- 
ment and excitement which children feel at 
seeing a country friend in London. They 
always seem to think it so extraordinary 
that anyone whom they are accustomed to 
see only among fields and hedges should 
be walking in the park hke any other per- 
son. 

' Why, that is the lady that stays some- 
times with Mrs. Stapleton ! Oh, papa ! what 
a pity you didn't stop and speak to her ! 
Why didn't you stop ? ' 

* My dear, I don't know that I had any- 
thing to say to her.' 

* Oh ! I could have thought of such lots 
of things. You might have asked after Mrs. 
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Stapleton's silver pheasant, and the guinea- 
pigs, and so much besides. May I run 
after her and call her back to speak to 
you?* 

But somehow Colonel Middleton did not 
feel that hvely interest in his neiglibour's 
belongings that Cecily seemed to take it 
for granted he should, and he positively 
refused to allow any advances of the kind* 
to be made. The lady, he said, was enjoy- 
ing her walk, and he insisted that she should 
be allowed to pursue her way unmolested. 

Directly after they came to another stop. 
A tall fair man hailed Colonel Middleton 
with an appearance of great pleasure, which 
feehng seemed reciprocated. Cecily saw 
they were likely to talk some time, so she 
strayed a Uttle from the group, and leant 
against the railing, in imitation of some 
gentlemen she saw doing so, to their great 
amusement; but Nina, attracted by some- 
thing in the new comer's face, stood watch- 
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ing him as he conversed with her father. 
He laughed very often, and it was such a 
ringing, pleasant laugh, that she caught her- 
self once or twice laughing too ; it sounded 
so very cheery. She felt quite glad when 
she heard her father ask him to luncheon 
the next day, and hoped they would con- 
tinue talking some time, so much did she 
like watching the pleasant face. 

Presently she caught his eye, and he came 
forward smiling kindly, and shook hands 
with her, saying, * This is one of your little 
girls, I am sure,* and asked her her name. 
She fancied he looked a little disappointed 
at her answer, but he said nothing, and 
resumed his conversation with her father. 

He seemed very amusing, for Colonel 
Middleton laughed almost as much as he. 
As he talked, Nina could not help noticing 
how often he glanced at her, and always 
with an expression of interest. At last he 
said good-bye, shaking hands cordially with 
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Colonel Middleton, and taking off his hat 
with a smile to Nina, which pleased her 
very much, though it made her feel rather 
shy. 

* Come along,' said her father. * Where's 
Cecily?' 

Cecily was engaged in trying to copy the 
attitude of one of the gentlemen she had 
been watching. She was standing with her 
back to the railings, and trying to get her 
elbows on the top, that she might support 
herself by them, as he was doing. But 
being many inches too short, the experiment 
proved a failure, and being called to order 
by Colonel Middleton, she gave it up, and 
joined him and her sister. 

Nina longed to know who the stranger 
was, but for that very reason could not 
make up her mind to ask. 

Cecily saved her the trouble. 

'Papa,' she said, 'Who is that gentle- 
man? ' 
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' Well, dear/ he answered, in as indif- 
ferent a manner as lie could assume, * I don't 
know that you will be much the wiser if 
I tell you. His name is Lord Wardlaw.' 

Nina took a step backward, in her as- 
tonishment. 

* That Lord Wardlaw ! ' she mentally said. 
' That Mervyn's step-father ! ' 

Her feelings with regard to her aunt's 
marriage underwent a sudden change. The 
interfering old ogre disappeared, and she 
began to think she did not pity Mervyn so 
very much after all. 

* I shall call him Uncle Wardlaw,' she 
settled in her own mind. 

' We must be going home,' said Colonel 
Middleton, looking at his watch. 

* Home ? ' said Cecily regretfully, ' back 
to the dull old school-room, away from the 
four-in-hands, and all the fun. Oh dear! 
what a pity ! ' 

* Well, I am going to do a little shopping 
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first,* said her father, 'so I shall not go 
home straight, and perhaps I'll take you 
back in a hansom/ 

This made up for everything. Cecily's 
idea of the height of bliss began and ended 
in a hansom, and she became as eager to 
leave the park as she had been to come 
into it. They turned out at Albert Gate. 

'What sort of shop, papa?' she said 
eagerly. 

* That one, he said, pointing to the flower- 
shop opposite. ' I want to get a flower for 
my coat.' 

' Oh dear, that's rather dull ! ' said Cecily, 
in a disappointed tone, for her mind had been 
running on strawberries and cream. 'Gunter's 
is close by, papa I ' shfe added, wistfully. 

' Too late for ices to-night, he answered 
as he opened the shop-door ; ' but another 
time, perhaps.' 

Cecily was quite satisfied, but Nina knew 
well enough what her father's promises 
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hastily kissing her, he ran off to his dressing- 
room. 

Nina went up to the school-room, and 
found it was past half-past seven. 

Mademoiselle informed her that her 
mother had been to the school-room to 
wish them good-night, not knowing they 

were out with their father ; and that she 
had left a message to say that she was 
sorry to miss them, and that she 'hoped 
they would work hard at their lessons to- 
morrow after such a treat as a walk in the 
park.' 

Nina received the information and the 
message with a sort of haughty indifference, 
and went upstairs to take off her things. 
Cecily was in full talk. 

' Nina, there's such lots of people coming 
to dinner to-night ; do let's come to the 
school-room window, and see them arrive.' 

This was a favourite pastime generally 
with both ; but to-night Nina's head was full 
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of her boy cousin, and she did not feel 
much interest in it. 

' Oh, Nina, we'll go to the top of the stairs, 
and see them ail go down to dinner. IVe 
found a better place than ever to see from, 
where there's plenty of room for two.' 

When, they returned to the school-room 
it was only a quarter to eight, and therefore 
too soon for any arrivals. Nina instantly 
took a book, and sat down upon the floor 
with it. 

Cecily, who had already stationed herself 
at the window, was in despair. 

' Oh ! Nina, dorCt read. I know if you 
once begin, you'll never leave off to look at 
the people.' 

' Yes, I did,' said Nina absently ; for she 
was already deep in her book, and hardly 
heard what her sister was saying. ' I can, 
I mean I should — I shall.' 

'Oh! you're not attending a bit,' said 
Cecily, despairingly ; 'you're thinking about 

f2 
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that stujnd book, and here comes the 
first carriage and everything. I wish there 
were no books in the world, that I do! 

Yes! it's stopping it's 

•stopped at the door . . . yes ! and they've 
let down the steps, and out comes such a 
smart lady ; lots of diamonds ! . . . Now her 
husband is telling the footman what time 
the carriage is to come, and then he goes 
into the house. No ! his wife turns round, 
and tells him she's foi^otten something. 
I wonder if it's her gloves, or her fan, or 
what. Perhaps its a present for mamma. 
Such a hunt thejr're having in the carriage, 
but they can't find it. Ah ! now the foot- 
man has picked it up on the step. Oh ! its 
only her pocket-hankerchief ; how dull! 
Now they've both gone in. Oh ! here comes 
another carriage. Nina, do come ! ' But 
all these remarks were lost upon Nina, who 
was now buried in her book. 

Mademoiselle, taking pity on the eager 
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Cecily, and moreover, a little excited herself, 
joined her at the window, and entered with 
spirit into the entertainment. 

Cecily's flow of chatter went on increasing 
in excitement as more guests arrived, reach- 
ing Nina faintly in little shrieks (for Cecily's 
head was half out of window), mingled with 
Mademoiselle's occasional remarks — * Ah I 
quelle belle toilette ! Mais vraiment ! Com- 
bien c'est comme il faut! Eegardez done I 
que cette dame est bien mise! Quelle 
charmante coiffure ! ' 

' A hansom ! A hansom ! and a " How- 
ar^-you " in it,' exclaimed Cecily, drawing in 
her head. ' Nina, I do believe it's the same 
we met in the park ! ' 

Down went Nina's book, and she was at 
her sister's side in a moment. She was only 
just in time to see a tall man pay his cab, 
and run up the steps. But she was disap- 
pointed, for it was not Lord Wardlaw, or 
anyone the least like him. 
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■ * How could you say it was one we saw 
in the park, Cecily ! He was tall and fair, 
and this man has got nasty dark hair, quite 
bl^k and oily. Phaugh ! ' And Nina made 
a gesture of disgust. 

Cecilji^took it up rather warmly. ' Dark 
hair isn't nasty a bit, and I'm sure he's a 
very nice man. He spoke so kindly to the 
cabman when he stopped next door by mis- 
take, and didn'^ holloa and shout at him 
like some people would, and call him a 
fool.' 

'C^cile, Cecile,' said Mademoiselle re- 
provingly, catching only the last word, 
* taisez-vous done ! ' 

Thus rebuked, Cecily turned again to the 
window, muttering as she did so, ' Besides, 
the fair man isn't the only " How-ar^-you '* 
in the world.' 

But to Nina just now he was, for her 
thoughts were fiiU of Mervyn, and she 
wanted to know more of the man who was 
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to bring such a change into his life. So she 
made no objection when Cecily presently 
suggested that it was time they should go 
and establish themselves on the staircase, for 
she wanted to satisfy herself whether Lord 
Wardlaw was of the party or not. 

Mademoiselle agreed to the plan on con- 
dition that they would promise not to make 
a noise, or let themselves be seen, and also 
that they would return very soon, as it was 
time for Cecily to go to bed. She herself 
remained behind to have her supper. Her 
head, she said, was still bad, and it was 
probable she should retire early. The two 
little girls wished her good-night, and ran 
downstairs, settUng themselves in a corner 
where they could see without being seen. 

Tlie drawing-room doors were open, and 
they could hear a faint buzz of conversation 
every now and then rise and die away 
almost directly, to begin again in another 
part of the room, with the same melancholy 
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result. Their mother's clear decided tones 
rose above the rest every now and then, as 
if she were making an effort to suggest 
topics which might furnish some sort of 
spasmodic conversation to cheer the gloomy- 
interval between the arrival of the guests 
and the announcement of dinner. At last 
the butler came up the stairs, and went into 
the drawing-room. 

There was a moment's greater silence 
than ever, and then, with a rush and a roar, 
conversation sprang up. Then came the 
rustling of gowns and the tramp of many- 
feet, the sound of many voices, and mingled 
laughter, getting nearer and nearer to the 
children as the party streamed out on the 
landing and passed down the stairs. 

It seemed as if each man had for many- 
weeks kept pent up within him a certain 
conversation he wished to hold with the 
particular lady who was consigned to him 
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to take down to dinner, and that now, at 
last, the opportunity had come. 

Nina and Cecily felt quite deafened by 
the torrent of words which swept past 
them. ' What chatter-boxes ! ' muttered 
Cecily, but she was called to order by a 
frown from her elder sister. 

First came their father, good-looking, 
cheerful, and witty, evoking hght rippling 
laughter from the pretty woman on his 
arm, while his attention was divided 
between her and Nina's yellow rose-bud, 
which he was re-arranging in his button- 
hole. Then, two and two, came the guests, 
strangers to the children mostly, though 
they sometimes recognised faces they knew 
in open carriages and an occasional ' How- 
are-yoM ; ' but Nina looked in vain for 
Lord Wardlaw. Last of all, on the ami of 
some foreign prince, erect, well-dressed, and 
self-dependent, came the children's mother. 
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Clear and loud were her tones as she 
discoursed with him in his own language, 
every word of which was intelhgible to her 
eldest daughter. Any close observer would 
have seen Nina shrink mto herself a little 
as her mother swept out upon the landing, 
as if there were something in that mother's- 
appearance and manner which jarred a 
little upon the child's sensitive organisation* 
Nay, more, as if her very presence excited 
some curious feeling within her; for her 
cheeks flushed a little, and her eyes fell, 
while into the corners of the tightly-com- 
pressed little mouth crept an expression 
which was not fear, nor dislike, nor con- 
tempt, but which partook a little of all 
three, and was gone before one could be 
certain it had been there at all, changing 
into keen interest and excitement as her 
mother's words reached her : ' So you knew 
Lord Wardlaw abroad, and think my sister- 
^ . . in-law a very lucky person ? So do I. . . . 
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Yes, there is a boy ; but, of coiu'se, he will 
go to school, and . . . .' Here the decided 
tones died away in the distance, and were- 
lost in the hum of voices which now pro- 
ceeded from the dining-room. 

Had Nina followed the company down- 
stairs, she would have heard plenty about 
Lord Wardlaw ; for during the two first 
courses he and his marriage, and his pre- 
vious history, formed the chief subjects of 
conversation. There was but one opinion 
as to himself. He was charming. The 
verdict was unanimous. Opinions as to* 
whether Lord Wardlaw or Mrs. Lindsay 
was the 'lucky one' were a little divided.. 
Some thought the luck on his side, ii> 
possessing such a pretty, charming wife as- 
Colonel Middleton's sister. Others, sitting a 
good way from Colonel Middle ton, thought 
it on hers. A young man like Lord Ward- 
law, with a fair fortune : who might have 
married any of the pretty London girls- 
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of the day, had he been so disposed. 
Others aside, to each other, thought a 
rich widow a great windfall. Others 
iigain, still aside,, thought the boy a 
terrible stumbling-block. Some rejoiced at 
the constancy of affection displayed by 
Lord Wardlaw. 'That sort of thing is so 
rare in these days.' Colonel Middleton told 
the whole story of the early friendship from 
his end of the table, while his wife told it 
from hers. By degrees, the conversation 
branched off to other subjects, with which 
we have nothing to do. So now, while the 
champagne goes round, and the clatter of 
voices and laughter sounds up the staircase, 
let us return to the school-room, and follow 
the young lives there. 

It is nearly nine o'clock, and Cecily has 
gone to bed. Mademoiselle, still suffering 
from her headache, has also retired, and 
in the rapidly darkening school-room Nina 
4sits alone. She has been reading by the 
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fading light, and the book is still open in 
her hand ; but now she is leaning against the 
window-sill, looking out into the street. It is 
an oppressive night, and both the windows 
are wide open. Not much to be seen of 
interest there : an organ below is playing a 
popular air, but otherwise the street is almost 
deserted, for the roll of dinner-carriages is 
over, and that of the later entertainments 
not yet begun. Truly the only thing of in- 
terest is the handsome httle face itself. 

The face is a curious mixture: the soft 
dreamy eyes contrast so sharply with the 
firm, I had almost said hard, little mouth. 
k. varying face, for its earnest, thoughtful 
expression now is as different as possible 
from that which stole over it on the stair- 
case not half-an-hour ago. 

Sad that the sight of a mother should 
have the power to call up such an ex- 
pression. But alas! it was not a soUtary 
instance. It seemed, indeed, as if there 
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were something antagonistic in the dispo- 
sitions of mother and daughter ; so utterly 
^different was their organisation, that it ap- 
peared hopeless that they should ever un- 
•derstand one another. Mutual love and 
forbearance would have done it. Patience 
on the one side and reverence on the 
other might have drawn them together ; 
but unhappily these feelings were unknown 
by either mother or daughter. 

No doubt Nina was not easy to under- 
istand, nor was she a winning or attractive 
ohild. No, she was, as her mother said, 
* an odd child ; ' one of those children who 
go by the opprobrium ' diflScult ' — God help 
them ! for few others will. Cold, proud, 
indifferent. 

Let us watch her a little before we join 
in the verdict ourselves. 

The July evening is coming to a close. 
The organ has strayed farther away. Every 
now and then snatches of chorus sound 
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from Park Lane, as the merry little street- 
boys return from bathing in the Serpentine. 
Everything speaks of the end of the busy 
day, and Nina rouses herself from her 
reverie, and looks at the school-room clock. 

It is past nine, and she puts away her 
book, and prepares to leave the room. But 
first she stoops down and takes off her 
ishoes. Then, very quietly, almost stealthily, 
the child opens the school-room door, and 
passes along the passage, and up the stairs. 

Her bed-room door is open, and Cecily's 
Toice is heard from within, singing little 
songs to herself, to beguile the time while 
she is waiting for her sister. But Nina 
brushes past, and turns down a passage 
which corresponds with the school-room one 
below. Where can the child be going ? 

Here a door stands partly open, and Nina 
hesitates a moment before she passes it. 
Voices and laughter from within, and the 
clatter of plates and dishes, intimate that 
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the nurses are at supper, and very quietly 
she creeps past, as if afraid of being dis- 
covered. Very, very quietly, and enters 
with a noiseless step a darkened room a 
little farther on. 

A night-light bums dimly on the table, 
and Nina stands by the door till her eyes 
get suflSciently accustomed to the subdued 
light to be able to distinguish the different 
objects in the room. 

A big bed, a small bed, and two cribs, 
proclaim the bed-room nursery. The big 
bed is empty, but three sleeping children 
occupy the others. 

In a little bed by itself lies a big rosy 
boy about five, and in the crib next the 
wall a rosy baby girl. 

Without glancing at these two, Nina 
passes on to the crib on the other side of 
the big bed, and stands at its foot, motion- 
less. A restless sleeper this. The bed- 
clothes are tossed about in every direction. 
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the little face on the pillow is flushed, and 
the long fair hair all in disorder. He can- 
not have been asleep long, nor does he 
seem to sleep soundly now, for disjointed 
words proceed from his lips, and he stirs 
uneasily. He must, judging by the pro- 
fusion of hair, and general aspect of the 
lovely little face, be at least three years old ; 
but his face and hands are scarcely as large 
as those of the baby-sister who sleeps so 
sound in the crib opposite. The little hand 
and arm that lie outside the coverlet are 
thin and small, and sadly blue are the veins 
in the transparent forehead. 

And now let us take one glance at the 
face of the child who is cold, hard, indif- 
ferent. 

Where is the look of haughty indifference 
with which it received her mother's mes- 
sage.'^ Where is the look of supercilious 
contempt with which it watched that mother 
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on the stairs? Where is even the firm 
tightly-compressed little mouth ? 

Gone! all gone! — all merged in an ex- 
pression of yearning tenderness, of passion- 
ate affection, which pervades and beautifies 
the entire countenance. 

The child's whole soul is in her face as 
she gazes at her little invalid brother. Gazes, 
gazes, as if she could never gaze enough. 

Going to his side at last, she bends over 
him, and tries to arrange the rumpled bed- 
clothes, and to reheve the hot forehead of 
the tangled, disordered hair. Bending closer 
still, she impresses tender kisses on his 
pillow, on the sheet, on his hair; and, as 
she does it, she whispers softly, ' Good-night, 
Totty, good-night ! ' 

Then returning to the foot of the crib, 
she stands there for a few minutes, as if to 
assure herself his sleep is sound. It seemed 
as though she fears it is so light a slumber 
that he may waken any moment and find 
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the nurses not yet come to bed, for she 
appears loth to leave him. 

Is she going to keep a lonely vigil till 
that time shall come? for she twines her 
arms around the bars of his crib, and lays 
her head upon them. 

No ; she is only repeatmg to herself, ere 
she leaves him in the darkness, the old 
rhyme, shghtly varied, with which many a 
nervous child has soothed itself to sleep 
amid the fancied terrors of a lonely room. 

Four comers to his bed, 
Four angels round his head, 
One to watch, two to pray, 
And one to keep all fears away. 

The regular breathing of the other chil- 
dren is heard in the stillness as she stands 
there watching, and the sound seems to 
irritate her a little, as if their health and 
strength contrasted painfully in her mind 
with the frail Uttle sleeper before her. 

e 2 
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But Totty does not stir again, and she is 
satisfied. 

Her dark eyes seem to glow with the in- 
tensity of the love within her, as she takes a 
farewell gaze, and without one glance at the 
other beds she retires as noiselessly as she 
came; turning once more ere she passes 
into the hghted passage, to kiss her hand to 
the little sleeper, and to murmur softly, 
' Good-night, Totty, good-night ! ' Then 
quickly and hastily she goes down the stairs, 
and regains her own room. 

Night after night, unknown to all, sus- 
pected by none, does the child pay this 
noiseless visit. Night after night does the 
little figure steal up the staircase, shoes in 
hand, and disappear in the darkened room. 
She is always more or less in fear of detec- 
tion, but never yet has she been disco- 
vered. 

Mademoiselle always supposes her in 
her bed-room, Cecily supposes her with 
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Mademoiselle; housemaids and nurses are 
alike busy at their supper ; and so hitherto 
she has escaped. 

It may be that He unto whom all hearts 
are open, and whose pity is equal to his 
power, ordered that it should be so, and 
gave his angels charge concerning her, to 
keep all hindrances away. 

It may be that He was leading the way- 
ward child to Himself, through her love for 
her baby brother ; lest in the lovelessness 
of the atmosphere in which she lived, the 
little heart should really come to be as cold 
and hard as it was there considered, and so 
should never rise into the experience of that 
higher love which is in itself both God and 
heaven. 

' For it is through the gush of our human 
tenderness that the soul first learns its des- 
tiny is divine ; it is through a mortal yearn- 
ing, unsatisfied, that the soul ascends, seeking 
a higher object ; it is through our human 
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'. A 

affections that the immortal and the infinite 
in us reveals itself.' 

The voices of the ladies returning to the 
drawing-room came up the stairs half an 
hour after, and roused Nina from her dream- 
less sleep. She woke with a beating heart, 
for she was startled and confused, and she 
dreamily fancied Totty must be ill, and that 
the voices she heard were those of the 
alarmed nurses. By degrees she remem- 
bered what it aU meant, and with a sigh of 
relief she lay down again. But the moment's 
fear had unsettled her, and she could not get 
to sleep. 

She lay, wondering whether the voices 
had disturbed Totty too ; and if so, whether 
he would find the nurses come to bed or 
not. Vague fears haunted her of his lying 
awake frightened, and not able to make 
himself heard. She could not calm herself 
about it, except by repeating the soothing 
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rhymes over and over again; and sleep 
overtook her. dreamily murmuring — 

Four comers to his bed, 
Four angels round his head, 
One to watch, two to pray. 
And one to keep all fears awaj. 
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MES. MIDDLETON's RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
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^BS. MTDDLETON was, as we have 
said, a woman of. theory, and her 
theories on the subject of the 
education and training of children were very 
decided. Her system, as she imagined, com- 
bined the advantages of the old system and 
the advantages of the new. 

'Children now-a-days,' said Mrs. Middle- 
ton, ' were too much made of, took too pro- 
minent a part in the household economy, 
and were taught to think themselves of too 
great importance. They came too forward 
altogether, and were too much with their 
parents, to the exclusion, on the one hand. 
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of many topics of conversation ; or to the 
hearing a great deal that was not intended 
for their ears, on the other. The nursery 
and the school-room were the proper places 
for them, regular walks with their nurses or 
governesses quite change enough, and fixed 
early hours for rising and going to bed.' 

Prompt obedience to herself she exacted ; 
quick unanswering submission to every order. 
All very well in its way. But the fault in 
Mrs. Middleton's system was, that there was 
no confidence or love between her and her 
children — no interchange of thought and 
affection. 

She did not see enough of them to under- 
stand them ; she did not watch or study 
them at all ; so that she failed to discover 
where her system fell short ; or, indeed, that 
a system which succeeded with one child 
might possibly fail with another ; that all 
children are not alike ; and that where cha- 
racters and temperaments difier, methods of 
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training should differ also, or at least be 
modified and adapted. 

Strong in the knowledge that her system 
had had great success with her three elder 
boys, she was firm in her own confident 
opinion that her theories were perfect, and 
her practice more perfect still. 

It so happened, that with her three easy- 
going, thick-skinned boys, it had all answered 
very well ; but she failed to see that she had 
in her little daughters totally different cha- 
racters to deal with. 

Nina was a child who could have been led 
through her affections, had those affections 
been drawn out ; but this ' driving ' system 
only stirred up her pride and self-will. Sen- 
sitive to the last degree, she had learnt to 
be ashamed of the deep feelings which she 
felt within her, and to call up pride to help 
her to overcome and conceal them : and that 
pride had now become so completely a second 
nature, that she daily acted an indifference 
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to everything and everybody that she did 
not really feel. 

Cecily, timid and nervous, was a child 
who needed protection and help, and who 
should have been encouraged to overcome 
her self-consciousness and fear of ridicule ; 
and have been taught that she could depend 
upon her mother's love and assistance — in- 
stead of which she feared her, and never felt 
at ease in her presence. 

Outwardly, they were no doubt well- 
behaved and submissive. But their good 
behaviour was merely a mask worn in their 
mother's presence, which concealed their 
real selves from her and from others. There 
was no deep feeling at work in their hearts. 
There was never any appeal made to their 
affections ; to their sense of right, or their 
individual responsibility — no inculcation of 
principle, on which a superstructure of reli- 
gion might be built If they did wrong they 
were punished — that was all. Neither was 
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punishment ever followed up by forgiveness 
and advice. They were never taught that 
their failings made their mother unhappy, 
and that for her sake they ought to try and 
not offend again — a doctrine which conveys 
so forcibly to young minds that their sins 
are displeasing to God, and that out of love 
to Him more than out of fear they should 
strive to overcome them. No ! Nothing of 
all this. Nothing but the fear of punish- 
raent, and the dread of public remark. But, 
after all, it was not so much the training as 
the mother herself. Had her example been 
always good and attractive, her system might 
have succeeded better. Her own character 
was all unformed and undisciplined ; she 
had not educated or trained herself, there- 
fore how was it possible she could rightly 
train and educate others. The fact was, she 
was intensely selfish. She was an only child 
and an heiress. She had always been in- 
dulged in everything, and been accustomed 
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to have her own way, and to be worshipped 
and flattered by all. She had a strong will, 
a quick temper, and an immense idea of her 
own importance. She was clever, managing, 
and determined ; worldly, and very ambitious. 
Was this a person likely to enter into all the 
difficulties and trials of child life? — to put 
herself in her children's place, and to view 
the unfolding chart of life with their won- 
dering puzzled eyes? No! She had her 
place in the world, and the children had 
theirs. Hers immeasurably superior and 
important — theirs less than secondary, simply 
subservient to her, and to her will. 

Some day it would be different, perhaps. 
As grown-up girls and boys she might here- 
after allow them to assume some individu- 
ahty ; but at present they were just children 
— a mere flock of sheep to be driven accord- 
ing to her way, without any distinction. She 
made certain rules, and they were to follow 
them — that was all. If they didn't, they 
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were punished — there wtis no middle course. 
She was not fond of children. A child was 
to her raw material, out of which something 
might be made some day ; but as a child it 
did not interest her. The society of children 
gave her no pleasure. 

Perhaps this arose from idleness, perhaps 
from selfishness, perhaps from stupidity. 

She found it a great trouble to provide 
answers to their questions, and was bored 
to find that when she had answered one it 
gave rise to another. She was too selfish to 
come down from the heights of her own 
mature reflections, and to lower herself to 
the level of the baby questioner. Perhaps, 
in spite of her vaunted cleverness, she was 
too stupid or too ignorant to satisfy their 
curiosity. It requires no small amount of 
knowledge to parry successfully the ques- 
tions of an enquiring child-mind 

The questioning child is never the fa- 
vourite in the nursery, because it is often 
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beyond the nurse'3 power to satisfy its 
thirst for information ; and so she is often 
floored, and feels lowered by having her 
ignorance exposed. 

Anyhow, from whatever cause it arose, 
Mrs. Middleton was not fond of children ; 
she did not understand them ; she had not 
realized that self must be put on one side 
before she could really train or influence 
them ; and the consequence was that she 
had no real influence over them, and they 
neither loved nor respected her. 

Of direct attempts there was no lack. 
Lecture by the hour would Mrs. Middleton ; 
precept upon precept, rule upon rule, she 
would sometimes shower upon her little 
daughters when complaints against them 
were brought before her. But they saw 
her at times when she was not thinking of 
them, and they had, alas ! learnt to discover 
her inconsistencies, and to compare the 
purity of her theories with the faultiness of 
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her practice. What was the good, for in- 
stance, of her punishing them for an out- 
break of temper, when they could -see, by 
her flushing cheek and raised voice, that her 
own was not under her control ? Did they 
not intuitively feel that it was not so much 
that they had sinned, as that they had 
wounded their mother's amour propre^ or 
irritated her nervous temper ; and that they 
were suffering from revenge, not punish- 
ment ; that it was only because they were 
the weaker that they went to the wall, since 
the sin was the same on both sides ? 

Vain was her teaching while her conduct 
was at variance with it. For there is a 
great and important difference between 
direct and indirect influence, which is well 
defined thus : ' Our direct efforts to teach 
may be contradicted by our lives, while the 
indirect influence is our very life.' 

Strict is the watch a mother should keep 
over herself in her children's presence, lest 
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they lose belief in the goodness, justice, and 
love which is to lead them to God, and of 
which, till they know Him, she is to them 
the embodiment. Let them believe in one 
person, though all others fail them. She 
should be on her guard lest their sense of 
right and justice get marred by her incon- 
sistency, their affections chilled by her 
changeability, or their minds confiised in 
striving to reconcile her teaching with her 
daily conduct. 

Surely a mother's should indeed be a life 
of prayer while contending with such diflS- 
culties as these, for she is but human her- 
self. But with such an end in view it is 
worth the struggle, for all through life her 
children will have the memory of at least 
one person whom they could safely beUeve 
in, and be helped by that recollection, even 
amidst all the sin and darkness around 
them, to have faith in the divinity of this 
human nature which our Saviour conde- 

VOL. I. H 
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scended to assume. In that other mother 
in our story, to whom we have only, as 
yet, sUghtly alluded, was a bright pattern 
and ex:ample for ever before Mrs. Middleton ; 
but her eyes were closed to her young 
sister-in-law's merits, and she saw no ways 
perfect but her own. 

Magdalen Lyndsay had, in the training of 
her boy, acted in every way contrary to 
Mrs. Middleton's ideas, and Mrs. Middleton 
despised her system accordingly. But the 
fact was, Magdalen Lyndsay had no ' sys- 
tem.' Love and complete confidence existed 
between her and her boy, and on that foun- 
<iation she built. 

Mervyn had never had any inconsistencies 
to confuse him in his mother, or anything 
to shake his firm abiding beUef in her. He 
knew that when an obedience was exacted 
from him which conflicted with his own 
wishes, that it was for the love of him, or 
for some wise reason, that it was demanded. 
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He looked for, and expected, the cheering 
tone of encouragement, the bright smile 
of approval; and with the help of them, 
and for the sake of them, he made efforts 
to overcome his faults, the very idea of 
which would have been greek to Nina 
Middleton. 

Magdalen had never brought Self to bear 
in any way against her boy ; she had never 
allowed herself to be personally irritated by 
his faults, or outwardly vexed if her time 
was broken in upon. 

Ten times out of twenty these are the 
real causes of children's offences. It is not 
so much what they are saying or doing at 
the time, as that they have chosen a time 
which is inconvenient to us for saying or 
doing it; and had it happened when we 
were disengaged, or been in a different frame 
of mind, or better temper, we should have 
seen no offence in it. No wonder that 
children get puzzled when they find that 
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iriiflt psMed without remark one day is 
8 terrible ofience the next, and that what 
was looked apon as a crime yesterday may 
be done with imptmitj to-day. 

Magdalen bad been alive to all these 
dangers, and had striven to steer clear of 
them. All she asked in return was reve- 
rence and obe^ence; and these Mervyn 
had never, as yet, failed to render. 

No more, to be sure, had Nina ; obe- 
dience at least, as far as her mother knew. 
But herein lay the difference. Mervyn's 
character was as an unrolled map to his 
mother, and she knew every part of it well. 
She could answer for him as for herself. 
Nina's was as a sealed book to hers ; and if 
Mr. Middleton thought she could answer 
for her, or depend upon her obedience, it 
was only because she never thought about it 
at all. She had no more idea of the strength 
of character, the strength of purpose and 
will, or the power of resistance and rebel- 
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lion, which lay behind the girl's impassive 
exterior, than she had of the powers of affec- 
tion which dwelt there equally hidden. 

No! no one knew what went on in the 
heart of the child, who was called 'odd, 
cold, unaccountable.' 

No one guessed what depths of tender- 
ness existed under her apparent indifference ; 
walled in, and kept down by the sensitive 
pride which had become a second nature. 

Long had they lain there dormant, un- 
suspected and uncalled for, till the birth 
of little Totty, the first of all Mrs. Mid- 
dleton's children who had not been a highly 
satisfactory baby — a baby that she was 
proud to show if sent for — fine, foi'ward, 
and healthy. 

Till he appeared, Mrs. Middleton's babies 
had all been firamed after the same pattern ; 
had stood their vaccination well, cut their 
teeth at the proper time, ran alone when 
she thought it time they should do so, fallen 
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into all her plans for their feeding and 
sleeping, and yielded to treatment directly 
if by any chance they fell ill. 

But alas! poor little Totty was a sad 
exception to all this. A wailing, suffering 
baby from his birth, he ran counter to his 
mother's rules in every way. He was weeks 
getting over his vaccination; he cut every 
tooth late ; he had not attempted to crawl 
at the age the others ran alone ; and at two 
years old he had still to be put to sleep by 
being walked up and down the room. 
Perhaps this was, in Mrs. Middleton's eyes, 
the greatest offence of all. It was one of 
her most stringent rules, and no doubt a 
very good one, that her babies should, at as 
early an age as possible, be put into bed, 
and left to go to sleep by themselves. The 
others had fallen into the way of it very 
soon, as healthy children will; but with 
Totty it was almost an impossibility. He 
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would lie awake for hours crying, unless 
soothed and hushed like a baby. 

For a long time Mrs. Middleton had per- 
severed; the nurses were obliged to obey 
her, and poor Totty had to be put into his 
crib awake, to cry himself to sleep alone. 
But no one could bear to hear the wail of 
the delicate child proceeding from the bed- 
room-nursery, and the nurses often broke 
through Mrs. Middleton's rules. It was no 
difficult matter, since she so seldom visited 
the nurseries. She laid down rules, and 
took it for granted they were followed, but 
she was by no means often enough with the 
children to see that they were carried out. 
So it was only by chance that she every now 
and then discovered that Totty wa§ still 
put to sleep. Each time she put a stop to 
it, and laid down stricter regulations than 
ever. But it was no use. Totty suffered 
from want of sleep or exhaustion from cry- 
ing ; and even the doctor at last told Mrs. 
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Middleton that the child must, for his 
health's sake, be humoured, till he was older 
and stronger. It was her first defeat. As 
he grew older she renewed her attempts 
to get him into better habits, but seldom 
with any success. 

It was never clearly given out what was 
the matter with Totty ; but the real truth was 
there was something the matter with his 
spine, which the doctors greatly feared would 
one day develop into distinct disease of the 
spine. But it had by no means reached that 
stage yet. He could stand alone now ; but 
though nearly four years old, he rarely at- 
tempted to walk, neither did the doctors 
wish that he should. His chest was delicate, 
too, and he had once had an attack of in- 
flammation of the lungs, which had left him 
very liable to catch bad colds. 

He was a lovely Uttle fellow, and singu- 
larly intelligent. Though he might fall short 
of his brothers and sisters in many ways, in 
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face there was not one that could in any- 
way compare with him. But an ambitious 
woman like Mrs. Middleton was not content 
with this. She looked on to the future, and 
saw that the day would never come when 
she should be proud of this son as she would 
be of the others. If it had been in the case 
of a girl, it would not have mattered so very 
much ; but a delicate, puny man ! 

Perhaps Totty's deficiencies would not 
have been so apparent, if he had not, when 
he was eighteen months old, been suc- 
ceeded by a baby sister who more than came 
up to the standard of the Middleton baby ; 
who was even stronger, finer, and more 
forward; who walked, in short, in all the 
paths Mrs. Middleton had marked out ; and 
who raced after poor Uttle Totty with such 
speed, that now, at a year and a half, she 
ran about out-of-doors, while Totty still was 
driven in a perambulator. 

Nina was of some age when Totty was 
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born; and to begin with, the tiny ailing 
child, who seemed always crying and in 
pain, excited her pity; it was such a new 
thing in their nursery. With a child's 
quickness, she soon began to suspect that 
her mother was a little bit annoyed by it, 
and was rather ashamed of the puny, pale- 
faced baby. Mooning over it by herself, 
the suspicion became daily more confirmed 
in her mind; and any chance word that 
Mrs. Middleton let fall upon the subject 
strengthened it, till at last it became a cer- 
tainty. From thinking Totty was over- 
looked, she grew to think he was despised ; 
and from allowing to herself that he was 
despised, she persuaded herself that he was 
ill-treated. Then woke there up in her 
heart the pity that is akin to love. Then 
came the sense of loving protection towards 
the sickly child, and the determination to 
take its part against everybody, and to be 
to it the defender that it seemed to her to 
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need so much. Alas! that so pure a feel- 
ing should have been mixed with antago- 
nistic ill-will towards her mother ; so that 
Nina was both at her best, and at her worst, 
when she loved her little brother. 

Day by day her love for him deepened. 
It grew with her growth, and strengthened 
with her strength ; while, with characteristic 
pride, she strove to hide it from her mother 
and from everyone. It was her cherished 
secret, and such it remained ; since no one, 
except perhaps the nurse, guessed at it. 

Nina's character in the house was that 
she was not fond of children ; that she did 
not care for her younger brother and sisters. 

Her mother often remarked, ' Some girls 
make such nice little elder sisters, but Nina 
doesn't seem to care for the younger ones 
at all.' Of such remarks Nina would take 
no notice, only pursing up her mouth, and 
hugging her secret tighter than ever, laugh- 
ing to think how wrong they all were ; while 
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her expression of countenance would be 
taken for pride and temper, and her mother 
be confirmed in her opinion that she was a 
most odd, unaccountable child. 

As Totty grew older and Nina loved 
him more and more, she grew so sensitive 
about him that her heart would beat when 
his name was mentioned, and his constitu- 
tion discussed ; and to hide it, she always 
put on an air of indifference whenever he 
was spoken of, which gave a very different 
impression to the outsider than the real 
one. 

When Totty was succeeded by another 
baby, she felt him to become more hers 
than ever. Deeper and deeper grew her 
love and her pity, when she saw the other 
child wax stronger and finer month by 
month, while poor httle Totty seemed 
to make no progress at all ; and angry 
feeUngs would rise in her heart when she 
heard one child held up to the deteriora- 
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tion of the other. She could not bear to 
hear them compared, and her heart would 
beat loudly when she heard hints every 
now and then dropped in the nursery that 
the baby would walk first. How anxiously 
she watched them both ; and how to the 
last she hoped against hope! 

Yet, as we have said, at eighteen months 
the baby ran about everywhere, while 
Totty looked on from his perambulator. 
No one knew the storm of feeling which 
swept over the child when Totty was 
openly overlooked, by being left in the 
nursery, while the baby was sent for to see 
visitors in the drawing-room. 

Poor child ! the complications of troubles 
that she went through on his account were 
many ; but still, in spite of them all, it was 
better for her and happier than that in- 
difference to everything and everybody 
which had distinguished her before she 
had a Totty on whom to expend her affec- 
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tion. And yet her mother had never no- 
ticed the change, and was perfectly ignorant 
of the girl's power of affection ! 

Mrs. Middleton had indeed a good deal 
to discover. She was content, so far, with 
the outward covering of good behaviour 
Nina wore in her presence ; but she had 
yet to learn what an obedience is worth 
which is not founded on rehgion, love, or 
veneration. There was an expression some- 
times in the handsome little face which 
would have led an acute observer to won- 
der how far that outward covering would 
avail if any real cause of antagonism should 
ever arise, and to fancy that, if it should 
ever be thrown off, it would be war to 
the knife between mother and daughter! 
Whether such a fancy would be correct or 
not, the events of the story will show. 




CHAPTEE IV. 



THE NEW RELATION AT LUNCHEON. 



^m^^HEEE was something the matter 
with Mademoiselle the next 
morning at breakfast, for she 
was silent and moody, and hardly answered 
Nina when she asked her if she didn't think 
the butter was much better iced than usual. 
It was evident that Nina was rather 
in disgrace, for Mademoiselle's manner to 
Cecily was quite different. Seeing how 
matters stood, Nina, with her usual indif- 
ference, simply refrained from any fm:ther 
attempts at conversation, and ate her break- 
fast in silence. There was a new-comer at 
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breakfast — ^the rosy five-year-old boy, by 
name Edmund. He had just begun his 
school-room life by breakfasting with his 
sisters, and taking his morning walk with 
them. This was by way of femUiarising 
him with the French language, as no other 
was allowed to be spoken at such times. 
Conversation at breakfast did not, imder 
all these circumstances, flow rapidly. Ed- 
mund, to whom the arrangement had, as 
yet, all the charm of novelty, sat with a 
broad grin on his ruddy countenance when- 
ever anyone spoke. His own part in the 
proceedings was limited to * S'il vous plait,' 
when he wanted more bread and butter, 
and ' Merci ' (by him pronounced in broad 
English ' Mercy '), when his wants had been 
supplied. One long sentence which Made- 
moiselle addressed to Cecily elicited his 
scorn, and he exclaimed, 'You're talking 
nibbish.' 

Cecily was, of course, immediately as- 
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sailed with a fit of giggling ; and all three 
being now alienated, Mademoiselle broke 
up the breakfast party, and sent them all 
to dress for their walk. Edmund was in a 
terrible hurry to be off. The Guards march 
through a certain part of the park, playing 
their band, on tlieir return from drill, and 
if the school-room party do not start in good 
time they will miss them. They get off 
presently ; Edmund and Cecily in front, Nina 
and Mademoiselle behind ; till they come to 
the first crossing, and then Mademoiselle 
calls the little boy to her side, and sends 
Nina on to join her sister. 

'What's the matter with Mademoiselle, 
Cecily ? ' 

'I don't know. She was all right at 
breakfast before you came down, and was 
talking away to me about her headache, 
and how she couldn't get to sleep, and all 
that sort of thing.' Nina was silent. She 
saw now the reason of the gloom. She 

VOL. I. I 
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had omitted to ask after Mademoiselle's 
headache ! 

' Wliat made her talk about it ? ' she 
asked presently. 

' Oh, I asked her if it was gone when she 
came down,' answered Cecily, ' and so then 
she told me all about it.' 

Now this was a very old offence of Nina's. 
She never could make up her mind to ask 
people after their headaches, and other little 
ailments. What was the most simple every- 
day affair to most people, was a great 
difficulty to her. 

I fear tliis little heroine of mine will 
seem to many people a very disagreeable 
character, and they will think her mother 
fully justified in holding that opinion. It 
will, indeed, require the power of seeing ' the 
soul of goodness in things evil' to make 
them a httle patient with her. But so many 
weaknesses spring from perverted good, and 
so many follies have their root in virtues. 
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that perhaps the germ of good in the child's 
pecuhar disposition may be found, if searched 
for. As extravagance springs oftentimes 
from lavish generosity ; gossip and cm:iosity 
from an over-kindly interest in the affairs of 
others ; so perhaps this want of courtesy 
and kindliness in Nina might spring from 
the innate truthfulness of the child's nature, 
over-strained and far-fetched though it might 
be. She was afraid of seeming more in- 
terested in the person than she really was ; 
she could not say she was sorry when she 
knew she was net really grieved. Her idea 
of being sorry was something so very dif- 
ferent. She did not, she told herself, know 
how to look while the person was answering 
her question. She could'nt be affected, and 
put on looks. If she might just run in and 
say ' How is your Jieadache ? ' and rush 
away without waiting for the answer, she 
wouldn't mind half so much ; but the stand- 
ing there listening, and then not knowing 
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what to say next, or how soon to begin 
talking of something else, all this made 
courteous enquiry a very diflScult matter to 
Nina Middleton. 

'At any rate it is too late now,' she 
told herself, as she walked silently along 
by Cecily's side. 

Cecily was, as usual, full of talk. 

' I say, Nina, you know a tandem, and 
you know a four-in-hand ? ' 

* Yes,' said Nina, ' what of them ? ' 

' What do you call a thing that is neither 
a tandem nor a four-in-hand ? ' 

The extreme vagueness of the question 
made Nina hesitate. 

' I'll tell you all that it isn't^' continued 
Cecily, ' and then you can tell me what it is 
easier. It isn't a barouche, nor a brougham, 
nor a dog-cart ; it isn't a break, nor an 
omnibus, nor a t-cart, nor an Irish car, nor 
a wagonette, nor a landau, nor a pony- 
carriage, nor a cabriolet, nor Oh 
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dear ! I'm so tired ! Well, 

Nina, it's none of those ; what can it be ? ' 

' What is it hke ? ' asked Nina, ' and 
where did you see it ? ' 

' Its got three horses, one in front of the 
other,' answered Cecily, ' and I saw it in the 
mews from my bed-room window. I'm 
sure its quite a new thing, for I never saw 
it before.' 

' I can't think what it can be,' said Nina. 

'Perhaps it will be there when we go 
home,' said Cecily. ' I wanted so to see it 
start, but Mademoiselle called me just as 
the last horse was put in.' 

They were just entering Kensington Gar- 
dens as she spoke, and Edmund, released 
from Mademoiselle, came running up to 
ask Cecily to play at horses, and the little 
sisters' conversation came to an end. 

Kensington Gardens and Eotten Eow, at 
that early hour on a summer's morning, 
present a very different appearance to Ken- 
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sington Gardens and Botten Eow a few 
hours later in the day. From half-past 
eight to half-past ten or eleven, both are 
quite given up, as it were, to children. 

Before the heat of the day has begun — 
while the trees wear that peculiar bright 
green which the day's dust will turn into 
brown, while the morning air is fresh and 
sweet — reigns all along the length of the Ser- 
pentine what may be called ' the children's 
hour.' There are tiny ponies, with tiny 
riders, sometimes led by grooms walking at 
the side, sometimes connected to big horses 
and careful old coachmen by long leading- 
reins. Babies in Spanish-saddles, jogging 
along close by the railings, where the nurse 
walks; plucky little boys tearing along at 
a hand-gallop ; little girls with streaming 
hair racing after them, as quick as the 
groom will allow. They mostly laugh and 
talk as they ride along, and their voices 
sound merry in the still summer air, and 
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their bright hair looks brighter in the sum- 
mer sunshine. 

Alongside, within the railings, are all the 
little walkers. They look so cool and fresh 
in their brown holland costumes, and shady 
hats — particularly the babies, who lie lazily 
back in their perambulators, under the great 
shady awnings. 

There is a pleasant hum of voices and 
laughter all round about, mingled with the 
clink of the horses' harness, and the re- 
freshing sound of neighbouring water-carts. 

The Serpentine looks cool and clear, 
gleaming in the sun ; and the din of London 
traffic is so mellowed y distance as to be 
rather soothing than otherwise. 

The scene altogether is so different to 
what it will be a fcAV hours later, when 
to the lightheartedness and carelessness of 
the ' children's hour ' will succeed one 
known well enough without description ; 
when youth and beauty and fashion will 
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crowd into the park, bringing with them 
cares, and aims, and interests unknown as 
yet to the chattering throng in full posses- 
.sion now. 

Punctual at eleven the little Middletons 
left the park, and proceeded home. The 
town was beginning to stir as they reached 
Grosvenor Gate, and Cecily sighed deeply 
at the thought of returning to lessons. 
She flew to her window directly she got 
into her bedroom, but there was no sign 
as yet of the carriage she had mentioned 
to Nina. 

Lessons occupied the rest of the morn- 
ing, and at a quarter to two they were 
sent upstairs to get ready for luncheon. 
Cecily's head was out of the window in a 
moment, and as quickly drawn in. 

'Nina! here it is, just come home; the 
three horses and all ! Do come and look.' 

Nina was washing her hands, and couldn't 
come directly. 
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* There are two gentlemen besides grooms. 
One is that young one we so often see, and 
a new one. He looks like a "How-are- 
you ?" but I'm not quite sure. Now they've 
got out, and are patting the horses. Do 
come ! ' 

Nina advanced to the window, and a 
deep colour overspread her face when, in 
the new gentleman, she recognised Lord 
Wardlaw. 

^Do vou know what it's called?' ex- 
claimed Cecily, excitedly; 'isn't it a jolly 
carriage ? ' 

'No, I don't,' Nina said absently, her 
eyes intent on the figure below ; * and 
Cecily, you'll be late if you don't get 
ready.' 

She remained gazing at Lord Wardlaw, 
and thinking of Mervyn. She felt almost 
sure he was nice, and longed to write and 
tell Mervyn so. He was speaking to the 
groom about one of the horse's feet, and 
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he seemed so kind about it. The other 
gentleman seeemed to be pooh-poohing it, 
but Lord Wardlaw seemed to be insisting 
on having it attended to, and examined it 
carefully himself. Then a little child ran 
out of the stables, and he turned round 
and patted its head, and stooped down and 
talked to it. Nina thought she saw him 
put his hand in his pocket and put some- 
thing into the child's hand, but was not 
quite sure. Then he spoke to his friend, 
and pointed to the house. 

'He is saying he is coming here to 
luncheon,' thought Nina, and she blushed. 

The other man seemed to say he would 
come to ; and they walked off* together, 
arm-in-arm. But as they went Nina no- 
ticed that Lord Wardlaw did not forget 
to turn round and nod to the httle child 
he had been talkin<]j to, who stood in the 
middle of the road staring after them. 

All this time Cecily had not begun to 
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get ready ; she had been so taken up with 
the horses and the new kind of carriage. 
To her horror the gong sounded, and 
Mademoiselle came in to fetch them. 

* Oh, what shall I do ! ' she exclaimed. 

Mademoiselle answered, she must come 
down alone, as it was better for one to be- 
late than three. And so she and Nina 
proceeded downstairs, leaving poor Cecily 
in mortal terror. It wafe such a terrible 
offence to be late for luncheon. When 
they reached the dining-room they found 
no one there, and the butler informed them 
that Mrs. Middleton would not be down 
for ten minutes or so, but had sent word 
they were not to wait for her. 

' And zee Cornel ? ' asked Mademoiselle. 

The Colonel was engaged with two gen- 
tlemen, but would be in directly. 

Nina felt her heart beat at the thought 
of so soon seeing Mervyn's step-father ; and 
she Avondered where he would sit. She 
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had herself Mademoiselle on one side, and 
Cecily's vacant place on the other. She 
hoped he would sit exactly opposite, so 
that she might have a good look at him. 

The door opened, and in came the three 
gentlemen. Nina, with the flush which 
excitement lent to her cheek, was looking 
very liandsome, and lier father came up 
.and kissed her. 

* Good morning, my little woman.' 

'Wardlaw, this is my eldest daughter. 
Nina, this is Lord Wardlaw. Mr. Leigh — 
Miss Middleton ! ' 

And Colonel Middleton sat down, laugh- 
ing. This was all against the rules. Mrs. 
Middleton never allowed any introductions 
to the little girls, and particularly dishked 
Nina being brought forward in tliis way. 
With her it was, ^ Children, say how do you 
•do to tliis gentleman,' but anything like 
the above introduction was quite against 
her principles. Mr. Leigh bowed as if 
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Nina was grown up, and made some civil 
remark about the weather. Mrs. Middleton 
would have been furious if she liad been 
there. Colonel Middleton, in his Avife's- 
absence, thought it rather a good joke. 

*We shall have her out and dancing^ 
about in no time,' he said. 

'The sooner the better,' answered Mr. 
Leigh. 

But it was all lost upon Nina. Her eyes 
were fixed on Lord Wardlaw, wondering if 
he would remember her. She was not left 
long in doubt. 

' We made friends in the park yesterday,^ 
he said, in the kind voice which had 
attracted her before, coming up and taking 
her hand. 

Nina got very red, and shy, and didn't 
know what to say ; but she was conscious- 
of a feeling of pleasure wlien Lord Ward- 
law seated himself by her side. 

* Something wrong, Wardlaw !' said Colonel 
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Middleton, as he saw Lord Wardlaw looking 
•enquiringly at the silver mug and diminu- 
tive knife and fork in front of him. 

Now the last thing Nina wished was to 
drive Lord Wardlaw away, but between 
shyness and truthfulness she did her best 
to do the very thing she did not want. 

'You've got Cecily's place,' she said, 
Wuntly. 

' I'm sure I beg Cecily's pardon,' he said, 
•smiling ; ' what had I better do ? ' 

' Nonsense, my dear fellow, don't trouble 
yourself to move. Have the things changed.* 

And so, to Nina's great satisfaction, the 
arrangement was not altered. 

* By the way, where is Miss Cecily ? ' said 
Colonel Middleton ; ' late for luncheon I 
Lucky for her her mamma is late too.' And 
Colonel Middleton winked at Nina as he 
spoke. 

But Nina did not smile. There was a 
oyalty in the child's nature, and a truthful- 
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ness which made anything underhand im- 
possible to her. She knew she would not 
have smiled if her mother had been pre- 
sent, and so she was too honest to do it 
just because she was not there. She kept 
her eyes on her plate. None of this was 
lost upon Lord Wardlaw. Perhaps it was 
some quahties of this kind that had at- 
tracted him years ago to Magdalen Mid- 
dleton. 

At this juncture Cecily, looking shy and 
frightened, was seen trying to glide into the 
room unobserved. The change in her face 
when she saw her mother was not there 
was very remarkable. 

' Come here, you rogue, and ^ve me a 
kiss,' said Colonel Middleton ; ' what do 
you mean by being late ? ' 

Cecily sprang to his side, delighted with 
her reception. 

' Oh papa, it was looking at the carriage. 
I quite forgot to get ready.' 
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Colonel Middleton was rather anxious to 
trot his little girls out before their new 
relation, and encourage Cecily to converse. 

' Sit down here, between me and Mr. 
Leigh, and explain yourself.' 

The near vicinity of one of the heroes of 
the mews was too much for Cecily. She 
quite jumped at the name, and exclaimed : 
'Oh! how very funny! I was wondering 
who it was.' 

' You have not had long to wonder, 
said her father ; you have hardly been a 
minute in the room.' 

' Oh I but I was wondering before,' said 
Cecily.' 

Everybody laughed. 

'What do you mean?' asked Colonel 
Middleton. 'When have you seen that 
gentleman before ? ' 

' I was watching him while I was getting 
ready for luncheon,' said Cecily. 'That's 
what made me late.' 
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' Upon my word/ said her father, ' I call 
this sort of thing quite romantic/ 

' What do you call it ? ' exclaimed Cecily 
eagerly ; ' that is just what I want to know.' 

' Come, come,' said Colonel Middleton, 
' you must explain yourself. What do you 
mean ? ' 

' I mean,' she said, ' that I want to know 
what you call a carriage that is not a 
waggonette, nor a t-cart, nor a tandem, 
nor ' 

' My goodness, child ! ' exclaimed her 
father, ' one would think you had come 
straight from the mews ! ' 

' So I have,' she answered, ' at least. . . .' 
and she broke off, astonished at the laughter 
with which her speech was received, and 
dismayed at a reproachful sound which 
broke jfrom Mademoiselle. Nina now roused 
herself to speak, for she was expecting her 
mother to appear every moment, and feared 
Cecily might get into disgrace. 

VOL. I. K 
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' Our bed-room window looks out on the 
mew8, papa,' she said, 'and Cecily is very 
fond of watching what goes on there. Not 
our stables, you know, but a gentleman's ; 
Mr. Leigh's, I suppose, as I sometimes see 
him there. There was a new kind of 
carriage there this morning, and Cecily has 
been wanting to know what it is called. 
It's got three horses, one in front of the 
other, and we saw Mr. Leigh and . . . - 
you,' she added, turning to Lord Wardlaw, 
* getting out of it this morning.' 

' Oh ! that's called a harum-scarum,' said 
Lord Wardlaw, kindly. 

'If I want a clear sensible answer, I 
always get it out of Nina,' said Colonel 
Middleton. 'You're a harum-scarum sort 
of creature yourself, "Silly-Billy," and it's 
just the sort of carriage for you.' 

' I shall be delighted to give Miss Cecily 
a drive in mine,' said Mr. Leigh. 

' Oh, shouldn't I like it I ' exclaimed Cecily, 
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clapping her hands; and her face beamed 
with delight. 

' Like what ? ' said a very decided voice, 
as the door opened. 

Cecily's face clouded over with an ex- 
pression of fear ; her eyes dropped, and she 
went on eating her dinner. Colonel Middle- 
ton looked uneasy, and Nina disturbed ; for 
Mrs. Middleton had entered the room. She 
greeted both guests with warmth, especially 
Lord Wardlaw, and took her seat at the 
head of the table. 

' I feel as if I have disturbed a conversa- 
tion,' she said blandly ; ' I heard such a 
babel of voices as I came along.' 

' We were talking about harum-scarums,' 
said Lord Wardlaw. 

' I have a great dislike to that kind of 
fooUsh carriage,' said Mrs. Middleton. ' I 
always think a young man must be either 
very idle or very fooUsh who sets up any- 
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thing of the kind. I shall never allow my 
sons to do such a thing.' 

There was rather an awkward silence 
after this speech. Mr. Leigh looked very- 
uncomfortable ; he was very young, not 
much more than a boy, and he dreaded 
Mrs. Middleton's scorn. 

There was a twinkle m Lord Wardlaw's 
eye, and he was the first to speak. 

' I am afraid, Mrs. Middleton, you will 
have a very poor opinion of me when I 
tell you I have been driving in one this 
morning. 

Now nothing could make Mrs. Middleton 
think badly of Lord Wardlaw. He was in 
the highest favour. She answered graciously, 
' It would take a great deal to make me 
alter my opinion of Lord Wardlaw, and I 
am quite sure idleness and folly could not 
be mentioned in connection with his 
name. Some other motive must have been 
at work.' 
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' Probably drove with a friend to pre- 
vent his breaking his neck,' suggested 
Colonel Middleton, winking at Mr. Leigh, 
who blushed crimson. 

But here Cecily, who had been struggling 
hard to repress it for some minutes, broke 
into such a fit of giggling that the conver- 
sation was brought to an abrupt termination. 

Mrs. Middleton could hardly believe her 
ears, and was turning indignantly towards 
her to order her out of the room, when Lord 
Wardlaw interposed. 

' I jnust infi&rcede,' he said. ' This con- 
versation, coming so close upon that which 
preceded it, has been a little too much for 
the child. Will you trust me to explain it 
to you, and, meanwhile, overlook the trans- 
gression for this time — as the first favour 
I have asked on entering the family,' he 
added in a lower tone ; and Mrs. Middleton 
at once gave in. 

It would be hard to say whether Mr. 
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Leigh or Cecily was the most reUeved by 
this arrangement. The fonner had feared 
Lord Wardlaw was going to declare him 
the owner of a harum-scarum, and poor 
Cecily had been in agonies. Nina, too, 
had been on thorns ; but her opinion of 
Lord Wardlaw rose higher and higher, and 
as she left the dining-room she told herself 
that, far from being to be pitied, Mervyn 
was to be envied on the acquisition of so 
charming a step-father. 

There was a feeling of freedom all over the 
house that afternoon, for Mrs. Middleton and 
her husband went to a breakfast soon after 
four o'clock, and were not expected home till 
late at night. Extra strictness is apt to pro- 
duce eye-service, and Mrs. Middleton's house- 
hold was no exception to the rule. Everyone, 
from the governess down to the footman, 
children included, felt as if a weight were 
lifted off their minds, and began to turn 
over in their ' thoughts how best to avail 
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themselves of the opportunity aflTorded them 
of doing something different to usual. 

When the cat's ^way 
The mice do play, 

and every mouse in the establishment thought 
of some little game. Mademoiselle went off 
to tea with a friend, leaving the school-room 
under Nina's care. The head nurse went to 
the play, deputing all her duties to the 
nurserymaid. Cecily and Edmund, directly 
tea was over, made an inroad into the 
drawing-room, and amused themselves by 
looking at the photograph-books, &c., which 
were, as a rule, denied to them ; and Nina 
went up to the nursery, and carried Totty 
into her bed-room to spend the evening 
with her. Cecily also made a minute ex- 
amination of all the invitations in the look- 
ing-glass over the chimney-piece, and tried 
to calculate how many times her father and 
mother would dine out that week. Mean- 
while Edmund went on the balcony, climbed 
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over into the adjoining one, and peeped in 
at the neighbouj^J windows. But the sound 
of niggers coming down the street distracted 
them both, and they flew off to carry the 
news to Nina and Totty. 

She was sitting on the floor with her little 
brother in her arms, talking softly to him, or 
singing him little songs ; and when the others 
burst in with their news, she answered 
sharply that she did not care about niggers. 
For she resented the interruption, and their 
noisy entrance had startled the nervous child 
in her lap. 

The animation, however, which shone in 
Totty's pale little face at the news, made her 
pause, and bending her head over him, she 
whispered tenderly, 

' Would Totty like to see them ? ' 

' What are they hke ? ' asked Totty. 

' They are black men, darling, and they 
sing and dance.^ 

Totty shuddered. 
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Evidently he had not been prepared for 
the nature of the entertainment. 

' Must I really go ? ' he said, fearfully. 

'Oh yes, Totty,' said Edmund. 'Come 
on ; they're jolly men, you know.' 

But Nina, meeting the appeahng glance 
of the great blue eyes, settled it for him in 
a moment. Throwing her arms round him, 
she assured him that no one and nothing 
should make him see anything he did not 
like. 

' Totty's a muff,' said Edmund ; but for- 
tunately for him Nina did not hear. 

Then he and Cecily ran off again, and the 
brother and sister were left alone. 

' We're happier without them, ain't we 
darling? and we'll go on looking at the 
pictures.' 

Then, as it got later, and he grew weary, 
she pillowed his head on her shoulder and 
sang softly to him in the gathering twi- 
hght. 
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Song after song he called for, joining in 

sometimes himself, but for the most listening 

quietly, and following the events of the tales 

contained in the quaint old ballads with 

eager interest. 

The crowning favourite was kept to the 

last, and sung slowly and distinctly, that he 

might follow the sense : 

Lord Thomas 

He was 

A forester bold 

And hunted 

The king's brown deer, 

And Eleanor 

She 
Was a faire maiden, 
And Lord Thomas 

He 
Loved her dear. 

On and on, through the twelve or thirteen 
stanzas, of which the ballad is composed. 

Totty was half asleep towards the end, 
but kindled into sudden enthusiasm at the 
thrilling consummation. 
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He cut off 
His 

Own brown wife's head, 
And threw it against the wall ! ! 

' Oh, Nina ! did he really ? ' 

This question would always come when- 
ever the verse was sung ; and Nina, seeing 
the shrinking in his eyes, would always 
answer, 

' No, darling, not really ; it's only a tale! 

She had once said story ; but this had so 
confused truth and falsehood in Totty's 
mind, and made him so fearful of how far 
Nina herself might be implicated in the 
untruth, that she had since substituted the 
word ' tale/ 

' Only a tale, darling, that's all.' 

' But is it a joke, Nina ? ' 

'Yes, darling, it's a kind of joke.' 

* A kind of a sort of a joke,' he would 
repeat rather anxiously ; ' isn't it, Nina r ' 

Nina had tried leaving out the verse alto- 
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gether, but he always discovered this and 
asked for it. In spite of his fear, it fasci- 
nated him, and he would not for the world 
have allowed her to miss it. 

' Now again,' he said sleepily, just as she 
had safely reached the end of the four- 
teenth verse ; and Nina, unmurmuring, began 
all over again. 

He was fetched to bed at seven, and then 
she went and joined the others on the draw- 
ing-room balcony. 





CHAPTEE V. 

THE hero's home. 

fEBE I Beth-Gelert. Here I halloa, 
old fellow ! ' 

The hills all around caught 
up the sound of the fresh young voice, and 
echoed it from one to the other. 

' Not there ! old Stupid I Here I ' rang 
out the merry tones again, and again the 
hills reverberated, ' Not there I old Stupid I 
Here I ' 

And then such a ringing laugh pealed 
through the air, that the old hills sounded 
mad with joy as they took it up, and re- 
peated it again and again. 
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Mervyn Lyndsay put down his books on 
a bit of rock, and bounded lightly up the 
sides of one of the hills, till he reached a 
spot from whence he could command a 
better view of the surrounding country; 
and there he stood, shading his eyes with 
his hand from the setting sun, and looking 
eagerly round in search of something. 

The old Welsh hills looked down ad- 
miringly on the graceful figure and the 
bright young face — the only animate things 
to be seen in that secluded spot. 

Save one — the dog Beth-Gelert, who, con- 
fused by the echoes, had been careering 
along in the opposite direction to join his 
young master, and who now, haviinig given 
up their meeting as a bad job, was running 
at full speed towards Glen-Mervyn, the boy's 
ancestral home. 

It was hidden away among the trees to 
the left, and only the chimneys could be 
seen, even from the high eminence where 
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Mer\yn now stood. Seeing at a glance the 
position of affairs, with another merry laugh, 
• the boy bounded down the hill again, caught 
up his books, and ran at full speed towards 
the house, hoping to overtake the dog. By 
some short cut through a plantation, proba- 
bly known only to himself, he reached the 
stables in a few minutes ; where, on glanc- 
ing at the stable clock, his face expressed 
astonishment, and he increased his speed. 

Opening a back door, he ran through 
some passages, and emerged into a large 
old-fashioned hall, decorated with antlers 
and banners, and adorned with figures of 
old knights in armour. Then, pushing open 
a heavy oak door, he entered a long low 
drawing-room, and, throwing down his books 
and hat on the nearest table, he advanced 
to a bow window at the other end of the 
room, and exclaimed : 

' Oh mother, darling ! I'm sorry I'm so 
late. I hope I havn't kept you waiting for 
tea.' 
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The lady whom he addressed was sitting 
in the bow window, with an open letter in 
her hand, apparently lost in thought. Her 
head was turned towards the window, and 
her eyes were wandering over the beautiful 
Welsh country, which stretched away be- 
yond the gardens and pleasure-grounds. 
She was quite young, and probably looked 
even younger than she really was; too 
young, in fact, to be the mother of the well- 
grown boy who stood by her side. So deep 
was her absorption, that she did not even 
hear Mervyn's noisy entrance; and it was 
not tiU his voice sounded close to her that 
she woke from her reverie, and then she 
turned round with a start, and exclaimed : 

' Is that you, darling ? how you startled 
me!' 

Mervyn was unfeignedly astonished. 

* Me, mother ! why of course it is me ! 
Who else should it be ? ' 

* To be sure,' said Mrs. Lyndsay, * I don't 
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know, as you say, who else it could be ; 
but I don't think I was expecting you so 
soon.' 

' So soon ! ' echoed Mervyn ; ' why I am 
so dreadfully late that I thought you would 
be wondering what had become of me ! 
Why, mother ! do you know it is half-past 
five?' 

' Is it possible ? ' said his mother ; but 
she still answered rather absently, and her 
eyes seemed to have an irresistible inclina- 
tion to wander again to the distant moun- 
tains. 

* But tell me, dear,' she continued, as with 
an effort she shook off her reverie, and rose 
from her seat, 'what is it makes you so late? 
And, my child, how hot you are ! ' she con- 
cluded, laying her hand against his flushed 
cheek. 

As she moved from her chair, the letter, 
which had been lying on her lap, fell to the 
ground, and as Mervyn picked it up and 
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gave it to her, he could not help seeing 
that she flushed sUghtly, and rather hastily 
took it from his hand. He was puzzled for 
a moment, but he soon forgot the passing 
feeling in the excitement of relating his 
adventures with Beth-Gelert, to which his 
mother listened with all her usual interest 
and animation. 

Magdalen Lyndsay, as the reader is al- 
ready aware, was a widow, and Mervyn was 
her only child. She had married early a 
man many years her senior, and he had 
died eighteen months after, leaving her sole 
guardian of her son and of his property. 
We will glance at her individual history 
from the time of her husband's death. 

It seemed to her her duty to live herself, 
and to bring up her boy, among his own 
people, and in his forefather's home ; and 
so, in spite of the objections raised by her 
relations, and especially by her brother, 
she settled always to spend eight months of 
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the year at Glen-Mervyn. Colonel Middle- 
ton represented to her the loneliness of such 
an arrangement ; ' buried alive ' as he called 
it, in a solitary part of Wales, with a child 
who was too young to be a companion. 
But she resisted all his attempts to induce 
her to make a home in London, and to 
content herself with flying visits to Glen- 
Mervyn. She was not only Mervyn's mother, 
she argued, but sole manager of his property 
till he should come of age to undertake it 
himself. Her husband had placed trust in 
her by his will, and she was determined to 
prove herself worthy of his confidence. 
She promised she would always come to 
London for four months in the year, and 
hoped all her relations would visit her at 
Glen-Mervyn whenever they felt inclined ; 
and for the rest of the time, she said, if she 
could not be contented with a beautiful 
home and plenty of occupation, a child, and 
youth, and health with which to enjoy it 
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all, she thought she must be a very poor 
creature indeed. 

Her brother, who looked upon her as a 
child herself, could not at all see the force of 
this argument. ' Eeally Magdalen,' he said, 
' you must be very conceited if you think 
the estate cannot get on quite well with- 
out you. A better-ordered, better-managed 
property cannot be ; and surely a land- 
steward, who has Uved so many years upon 
it, does not require you to tell him what to 
do; 

' All very true,' his sister answered ; 
' but I have great faith in the master's 
eye.' 

' Master's eye, yes,' he repeated contemp- 
tuously ; ' but the eye of a girl of your age 
is not exactly the same thing. And what 
on earth can you, who have hved all your 
life in a London street, know about man- 
aging a property ? ' 

*You forget, Eowley, that I have been 
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married eighteen months, and lived all that 
time on the very property of which you are 
speaking.' 

' Eighteen months ! your experience must 
be vast, truly ! ' 

' Greater than you think, perhaps,' said 
Magdalen, as her thoughts reviewed those 
eighteen months of close companionship 
with a man, who, though old enough to be 
her father, had always insisted on her taking 
interest in his pursuits ; and by this means 
had instilled into her mind much that she 
would never have dreamt of enquiring into ; 
for which knowledge, little as it had inte- 
rested her at the time, she was grateful now, 
since it would enable her to undertake her 
new duties. 

' As to the dulness,' she added, ' I am 
used to it, and . . . .' But here she broke 
off, for not even to her brother would she 
confess how dreary that eighteen months 
of married life had been, owing to her hus- 
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band's jealous temperament, which, though 
she knew it sprang from over affection, had 
been very hard to bear. Hence their se- 
cluded life ; for he could not bear that any 
but himself should engross her attention 
for a minute. He could not bear her in- 
terest diverted from him and his interests 
for a single instant. He was jealous even 
of her occupations, if they tended in any 
way to the neglect of himself; jealous 
of the care she bestowed on the poor ; 
jealous of her relations ; jealous of her love 
for her baby boy. But Magdalen had been 
marvellously patient with him, for she had 
recognised through it all, and been grateful 
for, the love which prompted it. Grati- 
tude was a very prominent feature in her 
character. She had married him from grati- 
tude, borne with him through gratitude ; 
and now, with a feeling of gratitude for his 
memory, she was eager to devote her life 
to following out his wishes. But she was 
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half conscious all the time that life looked 
brighter ; that the prospect of Glen-Mervyn, 
with her boy, which seemed so dull to 
others, was to her, by comparison with the 
life she had led there, suffused with light 
and hope and enjoyment ; and that the 
days that were coming in the old Welsh 
home, relieved of the perpetual strain of 
trying to satisfy an affection which never 
could be satisfied, would be very very plea- 
sant. But all this she could not, and would 
not, tell ; and therefore she broke off* her 
sentence hurriedly, fearing she had said too 
much. 

' I don't understand you, Magdalen,* said 
Colonel Middleton ; ' nor can I conceive a 
girl of your age voluntarily exiling herself in 
that way. You will grow morbid and un- 
sociable, and be an old woman before your 
time.' 

His sister laughed merrily at the idea. 

* You must try and prevent that by coming 
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very often to stay with me, dear Eowley. 
You and Lydia must look upon Glen-Mervyn 
as a second home, to come and go when you 
like, and always with as many children as 
you Kke to bring.' 

And so the argument ended fot- that time, 
to be renewed again and again, and always 
with the same result. Magdalen was firm, 
and no amount of talking made her waver in 
her resolution for a moment. She settled at 
Glen-Mervyn shortly afterwards, and it had 
been her home from that time until the day 
on which this chapter opens. It was not 
such utter seclusion, after all. In the shoot- 
ing season the house was always more or 
less full of relations ; and the early months 
of the year she spent in London, return- 
ing to Wales in Jime. Those years had 
been singularly uneventful and singularly 
peaceful. Care and anxiety had been un- 
known, and sorrow had held aloof from 
Glen-Mervyn. 
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In the management of the property, in the 
care of the poor, in forwarding every scheme 
for the improvement and well-being of all 
around her ; and above all, in the education 
and training of her boy, Magdalen Lyndsay 
had found occupation and interest, and in 
them had been satisfied. Beloved and es- 
teemed by all, responsible mainly for the 
well-being of those around her for many 
miles ; with youth and health with which to 
enjoy everything, and wealth sufficient to 
gratify every passing desire — her life was 
neither empty nor dull. Useful, responsible, 
powerful, and respected, what more did she 
want ? Only affection ; and even that was 
hers ; for as her boy grew on, he developed 
such strong affections, and such devotion to 
herself, that she had no longing to soothe, 
and no feeling unsatisfied. He showed a 
care and a thought for her beyond his years 
— a protecting kind of love which was very 
touching in a boy of his age. 
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From his earliest childhood he had been 
accustomed to be told — ' Take care of her, 
Mervyn ; you are all she has.' ' Eemember, 
Mervyn, she has no one but you.' And such 
admonitions had sunk into his childish heart, 
and brought forth abundant fruit as years 
went on. He seemed completely to under- 
stand his position of 'the only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow.' He was full 
of little cares, little attentions ; wonderfully 
thoughtful for her, and careful of her ; un- 
selfish as a women ; obedient to her slightest 
wish. He had never given her pain in his 
life, had ever treated her with reverence, 
and his childish faults she had always been 
able to reach through his aflfections. Some- 
times, reflecting on his character, she had 
told herself that he was faultless — marvel- 
lously perfect. To be sure, he had few 
temptations. He was singularly free from 
the faults of boyhood ; but then his hfe and 
position had made him old for his years ; 
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open as the day, but then there had never 
been any need of concealment. He had 
always felt himself responsible for his mother's 
happiness and weU-being. Felt it, and glo- 
ried in it ; and even rather resented any in- 
terference from relations. Perhaps, if any 
fault had been engendered by his life with 
her, it was a slight inclination to monopohse 
her attention, and to feel restless and injured 
if by any chance he could not get that ex- 
clusive devotion from her to which he was 
accustomed. 

Magdalen had seen it was her duty to pre- 
vent his growing too dependent on her ; and 
made up her mind to resign his education 
into other hands, even before she sent him 
to school. She had, therefore, made ^ar- 
rangements with the vicar of the parish 
to receive and teach him for so many hours 
a day. No one but herself knew what a 
sacrifice it was, nor how she missed his 
companionship. But where her boy's good 
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was concerned, Magdalen never thought of 
herself. 

Considering all this, it may well be ima- 
gined that Mervyn should be rather surprised 
at her not discovering he was late ; at her 
admission that he had startled her ; and at 
her exclamation, ' Is that you^ darling? ' As 
if in wide Wales it could be anyone else ! 
He thought over it as he sat in the pretty 
drawing-room after they had had their tea, 
and his mother had gone upstairs to put on 
her riding-habit ; and his reflections were not 
altogether pleasant. What could she have 
been thinking of so earnestly when he came 
in? What was that letter she had in her 
hand, to which she did not make any allu- 
sion ? Why had she seemed so anxious to 
recover it when it fell from her hand ? Was 
it all connected with something he was not 
to know? It was so unusual to find her 
doing nothing — she was always occupied 
about something. Seldom had he seen her 
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SO abstracted. Tliinking of this, it for the 
j&rst time crossed his mind that she had been 
rather thoughtful ever since they returned to 
Glen-Mervyn from London, three weeks ago. 
Several times he remembered lately he had 
found her unoccupied and rather absent, and 
was conscious that she had now and then 
failed a Uttle in her usual unflagging interest 
in what he was saying. 

"What would it all mean, and had it any- 
thing to do with that mysterious letter? 
And why should he call it mysterious, he 
questioned the next minute. 'Mother has 
no secrets from me,' he mentally exclaimed ; 
' and I shall certainly ask her all about it 
directly she comes down. I wonder why I 
didn't ask her directly.' 

And yet he felt there had been something 
in his mother's face, and in her complete 
avoidance of any explanation, that would 
make it diflScult to approach the subject 
naturally ; and if there was to be an con- 
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straint, it was better to leave it alone alto- 
gether. Constraint ! — between him and his 
mother ! The very idea made the poor 
boy's Up quiver, and he smiled, or rather 
tried to smile, at the bare thought of such a 
thing ; but the smile died away ahnost 
directly, and left his face very grave indeed. 

What could it be ? Was any misfortune 
hanging over them ? What misfortune could 
there be as long as they were well and toge- 
ther? Unless .... The old bug-bear — 
school ! Could his officious uncle be urging 
his being sent there at once, instead of wait- 
ing, as had always been decided, till next 
Christmas ? 

Mervyn was accustomed to his imcle's 
coming forward on every occasion to further 
his being sent to school, and always greatly 
resented it. What other misfortune could 
be unpendmg, if not this ? 

He brooded over it, making himself quite 
miserable, till a sound reached his ears. 
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which reassured him at once. It was his 
mother's voice from her window over-head, 
singing as she dressed; and the voice was 
so gay, so ringing, that Mervyn forgot his 
fears directly, and felt his spirits rise with 
the clear high notes of her song, till he 
forgot everything in the pleasure of Ustening 
to it. His mother would not sing Hke that if 
sorrow were impending. His mother would 
not sing like that if he were going to be 
taken from her. 

And with a sigh of rehef he lay back 
in an arm-chair, and told himself he had 
been frightened for nothing. He sat there, 
gazing round the room, and thinking how 
pretty it was, and mentally comparing it 
with the prim little parlour at the Vicarage 
he had just quitted. With his mother's 
voice in his ears, he went oflf into a reverie 
about h er. There was no one hke her in 
the wide world — no one. Everything about 
her seemed to catch her charm, and in- 
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stantly to become different to things about 
other people. 

How different, for instance, was the room 
in which he was sitting to the vicar's prim 
little drawing-room which he had just quitted. 
There was no particular thing he could take 
hold of to admire; he was not sufficiently 
master of the subject to say wherein con- 
sisted its charm; he only knew, or rather 
felt, in a boy's vague way, that it was all 
just as perfect as it could be. Wherever the 
eye wandered, it rested content. The chairs 
were just in the nooks and comers where 
they were most cosy ; there were pretty little 
tables, and pretty china in odd corners. 
There was no unused book about the room, 
no stiffness or formahty, yet no untidiness ; 
no lack of signs of employment, though it 
had had no occupant, since early morning, 
but herself. There was work on one table, 
books on another ; the piano was open, and 
the leaves of a piece of music fluttered in 
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the soft wind that blew in at the window, 
as if some one had lately risen from it. 
There were flowers in different parts of the 
room, arranged in a sort of natural luxu- 
riance peculiar to a lady, to which few 
others can ever attain. So unlike, thought 
Mervyn, the stiff little rows of flowers in the 
vicar's 'parlour,' one row red, one blue, 
one yellow, without a leaf or morsel of 
green to relieve the mass of colour. As 
unlike his mother's arrangement as the 
vicar's prim maiden sister was unlike his 
mother herself. 

The big bow-window opened on to the 
garden, and there again his mother's taste 
was displayed in the pretty laying out of the 
beds, and harmony of colour. There was 
a pair of gardening gloves, and a watering- 
pot lying by one of the beds ; everywhere 
showed signs of hfe and employment, though 
he knew for certain that no one but herself 
had been there all day. 

VOL. I. M 
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A light step sounded on the oak floor 
outside, and the concluding words of the 
song. And then his mother came in in her 
riding-habit. She stopped at the table to 
take up his hat, and put his books in a 
heap. 

' Untidy boy,' she said, smiling ; ' v'hen 
will you remember to leave your hat in the 
hall!' 

Mervyn jumped up to take it away ; but 
Mrs. Lyndsay stopped him as he was rushing 
off with it, and said, 

' You had better put it on your head in- 
stead now, dear, for the horses are at the 
door.' 




CHAPTER VL 



WHY MERVYW AND HIS MOTHER WERE LATE 

FOR DINNER. 




;T was a lovely summer evening as 
mother and son rode off from the 
house. Their way lay through 
the wildest and most beautiful part of the 
property ; the sun was not yet beginning to 
set. Conversation never flagged for a mo- 
ment ; questions and answers followed in 
quick succession. The hills echoed their 
merry laughter, and the sound of Mervyn's 
shouts to Beth-Gelert. The sun had sunk to 
rest some time before they turned their faces 
homeward. They rode slowly back to Glen- 
Mervyn, in the soft twilight ; every now and 
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then disturbed in their conversation to bid 
good-night to the passers-by in their pic- 
turesque Welsh attire, returning from their 
day's work ; or even to rein up their horses 
altogether, while Mrs. Lyndsay stopped to 
enquire into the welfare of those more par- 
ticularly known to her. 

The ride terminated in a brisk gallop, 
which brought them back to Glen-Mervyn 
just as the dressing-bell was ringing, and 
Mrs. Lyndsay, dismounting, ran up to dress. 
Mervyn was not so long dressing as she, so 
he did not think it necessary to follow her 
example at once. 

He was in high spirits ; the thought which 
had troubled him had passed away, dis- 
pelled by the pleasure of his ride ; and he 
stood chatting to the groom about an im- 
pending cricket-match in the village, in 
which he was to take a part, and of which 
his head was full. He could have remained 
there for ever, discussing it, and slashing 
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off the heads of the flowers with his riding- 
whip ; but the groom was obliged to return 
to the stables, and so the conversation came 
to an end. 

Magdalen Lyndsay, meanwhile, now that 
her boy's eyes are no longer on her, has 
returned to the reverie which his entrance 
some hours before had interrupted ; and 
leaning against the window in her riding- 
habit, her eyes are wandering once more to 
the old Welsh hills, and her mind is again 
revolving the question it was revolving 
then. How is she to tell him that which 
she has to tell? It is now nearly a fort- 
night since the question first presented itself 
to her mind, and she has found no answer 
yet. 

The letter received that afternoon has 
shown her that she must lose no time ; nay, 
that if possible, he must be told this very 
night. ' Oh, no,' says a voice in the mother's 
heart ; ' no, not to-night ; let him have one 
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day more ! He is so gay, so light-hearted 
this evening ; his laugh is so ringing, his 
dear eyes so bright. Nol not to-night! 
not to-night ! It may rain to-morrow, and 
he may be less gay ; and when the wind 
sighs round the mountains, and the rain 
drips against the window, making him dull 
and listless, it will be easier for him to 
hear what she has to say. But to-night 
it is so sweet and fair ; the air is so balmy, 
and all nature seems so gay. The birds 
and insects are singing and rejoicing; let 
him share in the gladness to-night. He 
must not be the one sad thing under the 
summer sky 1 Let him have one more 
evening in the garden with his mother all 
his own.' . . . What a dear bright face it 
is! The sunny smile and wavy hair, the 
frank sweet mouth, and honest speaking 
eyes ; how familiar and how dear is it all to 
the mother's heart. And she is to be the 
one to bring a cloud over it! Her hand 
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it is that is to lay a cross upon him, and tell 
him to take it up and bear it cheerfiilly, 
God knows how she has dreaded it! how 
she has hated the thought of inflicting pain 
upon him, and darkening, even though she 
feels it will be but for a moment, his happy 
young hfe. 

And yet it must be done. Already all the 
arrangements are complete, and on that day 
three weeks she is to become Lord Ward- 
law's wife. And as yet Mervyn knows not 
of the existence of such a person! Truly 
there is no time to be lost. But Magdalen 
has had a hard time of it latt- ly, and she has 
not trusted herself yet to speak on the sub- 
ject to her boy. It is only a fortnight since 
she has learnt the tale of her husband's 
treachery, and scarcely yet has she recovered 
from the confusion and indignation into 
which the revelation has thrown her. She 
has been living again lately in that olden 
time, and bit by bit, she has been through it 
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all once more. First, the quiet life with her 
father, in their London home — even, unevent- 
ful ; she the only young thing there, with 
no companions but the two old men. Then 
the days when she first knew Charlie Digby. 
What a charm his society had brought into 
her hfe, even before love grew up in her 
heart, when a closer acquaintance showed 
him to be all that was manly and true ! Then 
had followed the intuitive conviction that he 
loved her, and the contented waiting on from 
day to day till he should speak, while she 
painted the scene of the happy future she 
felt so certain lay before her. Then the rude 
shock of his sudden departure without word 
or sign, without farewell; the sudden con- 
viction that she had deceived herself, and 
been deceived ; the bitter pain of the loss of 
his love, mingled with the wounded pride at 
being forsaken. Then the cold blank of life 
without a future ; the lack of interest in 
everything ; the loss of faith not only in him, 
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but in the truth, and the virtue and the man- 
liness of which he had been to her the em- 
bodiment ; the return to the dull monotonous 
life with two old men. Then had come her 
father's illness and death, which had, in God's 
good providence, given a fresh turn to her 
thoughts. For the contact with pain and 
death had taught her how insignificant is 
life, how fleeting its joys, and how short- 
lived its sorrows. Face to face with the 
tremendous reality of death, all else had 
seemed to her shadowy, and life dwarfed by 
the thought of eternity. 

In this frame of mind had she met the ad- 
vances of the man who became her husband. 
It seemed to her to matter so little, and to be 
for such a very little while. Also she was 
lonely and desolate, and filled with gratitude 
to her only friend, whose fidelity contrasted 
so favourably with the changeability of the 
man whom she had fancied loved her. At 
once and for ever she had cast aside all 
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longings and repinings, sealed up the past, 
and striven to put it away. Charles Digby 
passed out of her life, and she gave herself 
heart and soul to her new duties. So much 
so, that when, after all those years, they met 
again, and, as we have seen, he asked her to 
link her fate with his, she felt it was impos- 
sible. That part of her hfe seemed so far 
away; it so completely belonged to her 
youth, that she felt quite unable to revive it. 
In fact, it seemed to her almost ridiculous 
that he should ask it. Besides, she had been 
disappointed in him. All that in Charles 
Digby had called forth her affection had 
proved to be her own creation ; and the man 
she had loved had not been he, but a being 
of her own imagination, endowed with 
qualities which he did not possess. 

She was too kind to tell him all. this, but 
she firmly and definitely refused; and with- 
out giving him time to protest, she left Lon- 
don, as we have seen, and returned home. 
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Nor did she repent her decision. ' Oh no ! ' 
she said to herself often, as she thought it 
over in the calm sohtude of Glen-Mervyn. 
' Oh no. I am too old now to begin a fresh 
hfe, and I have seen too many changes to 
wish for more. I am happy and content in 
my present life, and I ask for nothing else. 
Besides, there is Mervyn. I am not free to 
choose my own life. I am a mother, and 
motherhood and its duties is my life now. 
I live for him, not for myself. My life is 
laid out for me, and I have neither the wish 
nor the strength to begin life all over again. 

And in this frame of mind had Magdalen 
remained till the news contained in her 
brother's letter threw all her thoughts into 
confusion. 

Colonel Middleton had never said a truer 
thing in his life than when he told his friend 
that, in withholding the truth from her, Lord 
Wardlaw was neglecting the most powerful 
argument in his own favour, her sense of 
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justice being so strong. For she never hesi- 
tated from that moment as to what path to 
pursue. All the objections and all the argu- 
, ments she had previously raised in her own 
mind, which seemed to her then so con- 
vincing and satisfactory, gave way before the 
one great motive of repairing that old injus- 
tice, and striving to atone for that past which 
she could never, never undo. 

At once her mind was made up. She re- 
ceived her brother's letter one sunny morn- 
ing while Mervyn was at the Vicarage ; and 
long before he returned home, the letter 
which conveyed the expression of her deter- 
mination was on its way to London. When 
he came bounding home in the afternoon, 
the promise which was to work such a 
change in his hfe was given, the days of his 
life alone with his mother were numbered ; 
their happy dual solitude was already draw- 
ing to a close. He came along singing and 
jumping, making straight for the tree where 
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she was sitting ; with his eyes fiill of love, 
and his ears awaiting her words of loving 
welcome. 

And she, stunned and bewildered still, 
with her past and her present all marred and 
mingled, all linked and yet distorted, watched 
him blankly as he came along, almost shrink- 
ing from the sight of him she loved so 
dearly when she remembered whose son he 
was. Yet, by the time he reached her, she 
had so far controlled herself that there was 
nothing unusual in her manner, and he no- 
ticed nothing but that she looked pale and 
tired ; and in his pretty, protecting way, he 
enquired if she had a headache, and ran off 
to hurry the afternoon tea. His loving little 
attentions brought tears into her eyes — those 
eyes that had been so dry and hard all day. 
She had indeed spent a terrible afternoon. 
The revelation of her hubband's treachery 
had thrown all her past into confusion, and 
turned all her lite into a sham. It seemed 
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U> her tbst tie wLoie :? ?r.g, wi± aZ is aims 
and motives, had beK. a delosoo, a chimoa, 
a thifjg of her own inmginanoo. Graumde 
had beeo t?ie main^ni^ of all her acdooSy 
the governing unpalse of her life ; and now 
to find the owed him none ! 

Ail her devotion to him in his life-time, 
all her respect for his memory and his 
wishes hmce his death — all turned into 
foolishness and mockery. Love she had 
never naturally felt for him^ but by infinite 
eflTorts, aided by her deep gratitude, she had 
attained to something like its counterfeit. 
And all the time she had owed him no 
gratitude, no respect even, no veneration — 
nothing I Less than nothing, worse than 
notliing^only contemptuous indignation and 
a burning sense of wrong. 

All was chaos in her past ; and she looked 

# 

back upon it, bewildered. The duty she 
had striven to fulfil to one maa she had all 
the time owcjl to another ; the feelings she 
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had created and encouraged where^ those 
which ought never to have existed, while 
those she had struggled to stifle were just 
those she ought to have cherished. 

Had she ever, in all her life, she asked 
herself, done what was right, or properly 
understand one human being with whom 
she had been thrown ? Their images were 
now all so changed and confused that not 
one remained to her what she had fancied 
it to be. The kind old patron of her youth 
was lost in the designing, treacherous friend, 
and merged again in the over-affectionate 
and exacting husband. The Charlie Digby 
of her early days was not the Lord Ward- 
law of to-day, but a mixture of what she 
had at first believed him, what she had 
afterwards supposed him, and what she had 
since discovered him to be : three distinct 
characters, now all confused together. 

The father she had loved and venerated 
was gone, so changed that he seemed to 
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be a stranger, for he had been privy to the 
deception, and his image could never again 
be to her the untarnished .memory it had 
hitherto been. No one remained familiar; 
and she seemed to have been hving all her 
days deceived — entangled in a web of de- 
lusions. And Magdalen, torn from all her 
accustomed moorings, felt herself drifting 
out into a sea of darkness and doubt. 

From such shipwreck as this her boy's 
lips on her forehead saved her ; and the 
tears which his caresses brought to her eyes, 
while they dimmed her outward vision, dis- 
pelled her mental blindness, and she saw 
one light in the darkness, one spar to which 
she might cling — her child ! 

In the confusion of images which had 
bewildered her, his at least stood clear and 
well defined, consistent, loving, and un- 
changed; and whatever other duties she 
had mistaken or left undone, to this at least 
she had been faithful, and had performed it 
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well. In all the landscape behind her, his 
figure was the clearest and the most familiar. 
Her years of motherhood extended over a 
space of time, compared to which her early 
friendship seemed a moment, and her 
married life a dream. The very thought 
of him enabled her to shake off her misty 
retrospection, and to return to the present 
moment. The dim figures sped away, and 
that of her boy took their place. They 
might seem shadowy and unreal, but there 
was nothing unreal about himf The past 
was her own and theirs : it was gone — ^past 
recall — ^there was no use dwelling upon it. 
What she could do to repair it she had 
done, and dreaming over it was idle and 
vain. But this young fresh life by her side, 
with whom the past had nothing to do, he 
has his part in her present and her future, 
and his must be considered too. The pure 
unselfishness of a mother's love made her 
forget her share in the matter, and turn 
VOL. I. N 
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her thoughts to his. How would the new 
future appear to him ? 

This question she felt was, after all, the 
most important now, and to find an answer 
to it her attention must be given. How 
was she to tell him of the change which was 
coming ? It was a difficulty that must be 
faced and surmounted, and she roused her- 
self and gave her mind to the task. 

To this frame of mind she had arrived 
when he returned with the tea ; and as she 
met the loving glance of his eye, and 
marked the deUght he took in ministering 
to her wants, a fear came into her heart 
of how her news would affect him. As 
she thought of how completely he had had 
her to himself all these years, and how 
accustomed he had always been to look 
upon her as his exclusive possession, the fear 
increased, and she resolved to put off the 
announcement for the present. She had 
gone through so much of agitation already, 
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she had not the strength to encounter more. 
So she left the morrow to take care of itself, 
and gave herself up unrestrainedly to the 
pleasure of her boy's society, and the charm 
of his light-heartedness and youth. 

' Why should I make him sad before the 
time ? ' she asked herself ; and she lay back 
in her chair, watching him, and listening 
to him, rejoicing to see him so gay. He 
was always full of life and spirits, but that 
day he had seemed even more joyful than 
usual. His father had been of a morbid 
mopy disposition, but the boy inherited from 
his mother the happy quality of turning 
every Kttle thing into enjoyment, and find- 
ing amusement everywhere. 

As he sat there, chatting and laughing, 
recounting little things that had happened 
at the Vicarage, his mother gazed at him 
with fond pride and affection ; and the heart 
that had so latety glowed with contemptous 
indignation towards the father was filled 

n2 
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with loving admiration for the son. Then, 
when she met the honest speaking eyes, 
and drank in the frank open smile, she 
inwardly murmured: 'Thank God; there 
is nothing of his father about him. Thank 
God he never knew him — cannot remember 
ever to have seen him.' 

Day after day from that time she had 
put off telling him what she knew would 
cause him pain. Every day she said to 
herself, ' To-morrow.' Yet when the morrow 
came she had ever some reason to assign 
to herself, why it should be put off still. 

It is now, as we have said, nearly a fort- 
night since her resolution was taken. The 
letter she has received to-day has shown 
her the announcement cannot be delayed; 
and yet here she is, leaning against the 
*window-sill, as unwilling as ever to obtrude 
it upon his sunny path. The mother's voice 
within her is ever the most powerful, and 
insists on making itself heard. 'Not to- 
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night ! not to-night ! let him have one day- 
more ! ' 

The worst of it was, she had not only to 
announce the unwelcome news, but to pre- 
pare him for an almost immediate parting 
with herself. On that intermediate separa- 
tion, that impending parting, she could not 
dwell herself for a moment without a tighten- 
ing at her throat, and a strange thrill at her 
heart. How, then, could she expect it of 
him? 

He was to spend the time of her absence 
at his uncle's ; but as Colonel Middleton and 
his family would not be settled in the 
country till after her marriage, Mervyn 
must be left under the vicar's charge for at 
least a week or ten days, if the vicar would 
consent to the arrangement. But she had 
not yet consulted him on the subject, for 
she did not like Mervyn to be the last to 
hear of what concerned him so much the 
most nearly. 
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All this made it very necessary that 
Mervyn should be soon told, and Magdalen 
resolved that she would not put off the 
announcement later than the following day. 
The gong sounded as she came to this 
resolution, and with a start she remembered 
that she had not begun to dress. 

Mervyn, meanwhile, all unconscious, was 
dressing himself for dinner with all his 
might. I say with all his might, for he 
had a way of getting engrossed heart and 
soul in the different details of his toilette, 
common to some boys of his age. For in- 
stance, washing his hands became, under 
the earnest attention he gave to it, a process 
for the manufacture of soap-suds, with which 
his basin was presently filled. Plunged up 
to elbows in the soft creamy mess, he en- 
joyed some delicious moments. As the 
soap-suds increased in size and beauty, a 
bright idea seized him, and withdrawing his 
arms from the basin, he fetched from among 
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a heap of treasures an old pipe, and forth- 
with began blowing soap-bubbles. The 
five minutes bell startled him in the midst 
of his operations, and in a great flurry he 
brought them to a close. Next came his 
hair, which he brushed and combed with 
the utmost violence. Then he plastered it 
down with both hands, and advanced to the 
looking-glass to see the result. 

To his dismay he found it was guiltless 
of a parting, and with a sigh he resigned 
himself to the necessity of making one. 
This was always a great undertaking, and 
he tried and tried again to make a straight 
one, but to no purpose. No one could 
have accused him of not taking pains about 
it, for he dug the comb into his head with 
an energy for which he suffered all the 
evening. At last something like a success- 
ful result was obtained, and after gazing 
at it in the glass for some minutes with 
great admiration, he proceeded to put on 
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his jacket, and to pull off his boots. Just 
at this moment the gong sounded. There- 
upon ensued a tremendous hunt for his 
shoes, his flurry augmented by the con- 
sternation into which the unexpected sound 
had thrown him. He looked under the 
bed, he groped on all fours under the sofa, 
he made himself quite flat and forced him- 
self under the wardrobe ; he looked in all 
the most possible and all the most impos- 
sible places, and finally discovered they had 
been at his side all the time. He sprang 
to his feet when they were on, and made 
for the door. Full tilt he came right 
against the water-jug, which he had in- 
advertently placed in the middle of the 
room, and down it went, its contents wildly 
rushing in every direction. Who does not 
know the feeling of utter hopelessness 
which attends such a calamity ! First 
comes the horrible suspicion — ^for it is only 
a suspicion at first — that foot or gown has 
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caught the jug as one was hurrying along, 
mingled with the faint hope that it may 
rock back to its place, to catch the sound 
of which the expectant ear listens eagerly. 
But no such sound comes ; only a dull thud 
as the jug rolls over on the floor, and in 
a moment the stream is rushing in two or 
three different channels to all parts of the 
room. What a feeling of utter despair of 
ever being able to cope with such an acci- 
dent ! How hurriedly the question glances 
through the mind as to whether the sponges 
or the towels shall be sacrified I Hasty 
recollections of the aspect of the sponges, 
after doing service on the last occasion of 
the kind, sweep through the mind, and 
produce an inward shrinking from subject- 
ing them to a similar operation. But there 
is never time for thought. Whatever is 
to be done has to be done quickly, for 
while you are reflecting one stream is 
Hearing a row of boots and slippers, while 
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another is making stealthy advances to the 
gown you have just thrown off, which has 
accidentally sUpped from the bed, and a 
third is seen creeping out under the door, 
with the obvious intention of taking a turn 
in the passage. If, to add to your anxiety, 
the accident occurs in a friend's house, 
and you know that that friend is particular 
about his furniture, has lately carpeted 
his rooms, and perhaps occupies himself, 
the room underneath, of which the ceiling 
has just been whitewashed, the situation 
is indeed terrible. I am not sure that in 
any case (speaking from the depths of a 
vast experience) instant flight is not the 
most satisfactory solution of the difficulty, 
leaving who may, or who will, to repair 
the mischief. At any rate, Mervyn came 
to that conclusion, after one hasty glance 
at the hurrying stream. And then he ran 
down the stairs, two steps at a time, and 
burst into the drawing-room, with a con-^ 
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fused accouat of thp circumstances which 
had detained him, in which soap-suds and 
partings, shoes and water-jugs, were mixed 
in so vague a manner, that his mother 
would have been hopelessly bewildered, if 
she had been there. But, to Mervyn's sur- 
prise, he found he was speaking to the air, 
for the room was empty ! 
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EFOEEhehad time to wonder at 
his mother's unusual unpunctu- 
. ality, she came into the room 
behind him ; and in his eagerness to begin 
his story all over again, he lost sight of it. 
He followed her into the dining-room, talk- 
ing all the way, and they sat down to dinner. 
The long meditation upstairs had left its 
traces on Magdalen Lyndsay's calm sweet 
face, and she was rather silent and thought- 
ful. But she strove to shake it off, and to 
enter into what her boy was saying. 

Having finished his story about the water - 
jug, he branched off to another subject. 
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'Mother, you'll come and look at the 
cricket-match, of course' 

' The cricket-match, dear ; what cricket- 
match ? ' 

' Why, the cricket-match, mother ; the one 
I'm going to play in, you know — ^Married v. 
Single.' 

'Oh! the village cricket-match. Yes; I 
had forgotten. Which side did you say you 
played on, dear ? ' 

Mervyn's look of astonishment recalled her 
to herself, and she laughed. Mervyn laughed 
too, though he felt a httle injured that so 
important an event should not have taken 
more hold upon his mother's memory and 
attention. 

' I beg your pardon, dear,' she said ; ' I 
was not thinking of what I was saying.' And 
she laughed again. 

' But mother, do think now,' he said 
eagerly, 'because it's so important. The 
vicar thinks I shall be a great addition to his 
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side. (He plays on the Single, you know.) 
Isn't that pleasant to think of ? ' he added, 
earnestly. 

If his mother did not quite enter into the 
delights of the position, at any rate she 
thought it pleasant to see the bright face and 
sparkling eyes with which the question was 
put. 

' Yes, my darUng,' she answered tenderly. 

'And you'll come, wo'nt you, mother 
dear ? There'll be a nice little tent for you 
to sit in, quite away from the <?rowd ; and 
then I'll come and talk to you between my 
turns. You'U like to see me get a lot of 
run's, won't you ? Promise to come I ' 

' I shall certainly come if ' She 

broke off suddenly. 'If I am here,' she 
was going to say, but she stopped just in 
time. 

' When is the match ? ' she concluded. 

' To-morrow week is the Married v 
Single, and a fortnight after Glen-Mervyn 
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plays the village club. I am in both, so you 
can take your choice. But I think you had 
better come to both. There is nothing to 
prevent it, you know,' he added with a little 
laugh. 

Nothing to prevent it ! No ! Nothing ; 
except that by that time she would be Lord 
Wardlaw's wife, hundreds of miles away. 

The thought smote upon her so sharply ; 
it came so vividly before her that he would 
be playing his cricket-matches as usual, and 
that she would be far away. It brought the 
thought of parting so near, and the pain of it 
so clearly, that she hastily drank off a glass 
of water to hide the emotion she could not 
repress. 

' Let us finish dinner quickly, darling,' she 
said hurriedly, ' and then we will go and sit 
in the garden. It is such a lovely night. In 
fact, I think I will leave you to finish alone, 
for I want to get out into the air.' And 
she rose from her chair as she spoke. Mer- 
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vyn looked rather surprised at the sudden- 
ness of the arrangement. 

' Why, mother ! you have had no straw- 
berries and cream, and I was going to make 
you such a nice mess.' 

'I don't want any to-night, dear,' she 
answered rather faintly, as she gained the 
door; but by an irresistible impulse she 
returned to his side, and put her arms round 
his neck. 

' God bless you, my darhng ! my darling ! ' 
she whispered, as she kissed him. 

' I shan't be long, mother dear,' he said, 
warmly returning her caresses; and before 
the door had closed behind her, he was 
absorbed in his strawberry mess. He fol- 
lowed her in about ten minutes, and found 
her sitting outside the window in the twi- 
light, on a low garden-chair. At her request 
he fetched her a white shawl, and after 
putting it over her shoulders, he sat down on 
the grass by her side, put his head against 
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her knees, and got possession of one of her 
hands. 

' Now for a nice talk, mother.' 

' What shall we talk about, darling ? ' she 
said. 'I think you must begin to-night. 
This lovely evening has set me dreaming, 
and I can think of nothing to say.' 

'It is very beautiful, is'nt it?' said the 
boy, following his mother's gaze over lake 
and mountain, lit up by the silvery moon • 
but Ms child's mind only grasped the exter- 
nal beauty of the familiar landscape (ad- 
mired and loved, childlike, because it was 
familiar), while hers had wandered off to dim 
imaginings of that internal beauty, of which 
all that is most lovelj^ here is but the faint 
and imperfect expression — an attempt to ren- 
der to our finite comprehension the grace 
and glory of that which is infinite and unseen. 

'I love Glen-Mervyn so much, mother, 
don't you ? There is no place like it in the 
world, I think.' 

VOL. I. o 
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Mervyn's ' world ' was rather lim: 
being confined to Glen-Mervyii and 3 
don. But his mother did not damp the 
pourings of his feelings by pointing this 

' It is quite right, darling, that you shi 
love your home, and I am glad you do. 
have lived in it so many years now, 
and I.' 

' So many years,' repeated Mcrvyn, ' i 
since I was bom, mother, haven't we — 
and I.' 

And he repeated the words ' you anc 
with a sense of fond proud appropiial 
while he tightened his grasp on his motl 
hand. 

' And I should like to go on living 1 
for ever, mother,' he burst out again afti 
few minutes' silence ; 'just you and I, ( 
you and I.' 

And he repeated ' you and I ' in 
same tone as before. 

' You wiU talk differently in a few yc 
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Mervyn,' she answered, with a laugh which 
was half a sigh. 

' Never, mother,' he returned with all the 
positive confidence of youth, which, feeling 
itself so warm and faithful, cannot grasp the 
idea of change. 

' I should like everything to go on for 
ever as it is, with no alteration of any kind.' 

' Oh, but that is impossible, my darling. 
In this world changes must come. Look 
how many occur every moment round you. 
The laws of our being and of nature pro- 
claim that change must be. The child 
changes into the man, tlie bud into the 
flower, and the blossom into the fruit. We 
should not desire it otherwise, of course, and 
there is nothing painful in it ; but still it is 
so. The evening we are enjoying now is not 
the evening we were enjoying three hours 
ago. The evening has turned to twilight, 
and the twilight to night. The very bit of 
blue sky I found it so pleasant to rest my 

2 
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eyes on when we first came out, admiring its 
calm blank space, is now glittering with 
innumerable stars ! Nothing seems to re- 
main the same for a moment.' 

' Yes, mother,' said Mervyn, restlessly, 
' I know things change ; but people, mother, 
and feelings, fA^y don't change/ 

Such a curious look passed over her face 
at his words. Three times she seemed about 
to speak with some excitement, but checked 
herself each time. 

' You and I for instance, mother ; we do 
not change.' 

' And do you really think, Mervyn, that 
you are not changed, from the little tottering 
thing, with long hair and blue shoes, that 
used to patter about on this terrace, and ride 
on Beth-Gelert's back. I pity Beth-Gelert, 
if you take to such horsemanship now,' she 
added, laughing. 

Mervyn laughed too, though he was rather 
bored. 
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^ I forgot,' he said. 

He knew by experience what it was for 
his mother's sense of humour to be tickled ; 
and it hurt his dignity to see he had made 
himself ridiculous. 

' I beg your pardon, dear,' she said, still 

laughing ; ' but the idea of your not having 
changed since you were a baby amused me 
so. But I promise to be very grave now.' 

' Well, mother,' he said eagerly, returning 
to his point, ' it is only while one is growing 
that there are such great changes. Now you^ 
at any rate, have not changed. I can't re- 
member you the least different to what you 
are now.' 

' Even there, Mervyn, I cannot agree with 
you. You may not notice it, but I am by no 
means the girl I was when I first brought 
you, a baby, to Glen-Mervyn. Oh dear no !' 
she went on half to herself, as she leant 
back in her chair, and went off into a reve- 
rie, ' very different. In thought, in ideas. 
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in everything. It would be strange, indeed, 
if I were quite the same. I should not wish 
it, Mervyn. I sliould be sorry to think I were 
not changed.' 

'Do you mean changed to look at 
.mother ? ' 

'No. I was not thinking of appearance 
then,' she answered, ' so much as mind and 
feeling. For change in them, I hope, means 
improvement, progress ; and in that sense I 
love change.' 

' And I don't, motlier,' said Mervyn, very 
decidedly ; ' in every sense I hate changes, 
I think they are horrid.' 

'You have not seen many,' she said, 
smiling. 

' No more have you, have you, mother ? ' 

Again the curious look came into her face, 
and her eyes shone with a look which was 
half sad, half agitated. 

Mervyn noticed it this time : he drew near 
and kissed her, whispering, ' I forgot.' 
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For he thought she was thinking of his 
dead father. 

She retumed his caresses fondly, but she 
did not speak ; and he meanwhile, with his 
hand locked in hers, was going through a 
certain train of thought, which always camo 
upon him when the subject of that father 
was — ^which it was very rarely — mentioned 
between them. He hardly dared confess even 
to himself how much he disliked his mother 
having a past with which he had nothing to 
do, and how much he inwardly rejoiced that 
she was all his own, and that there was no 
father to come in between them. Even to 
her he had never hinted at this, and she had 
no idea of it. It was a curious part of the 
boy's affection that his greatest pleasure in it 
was that sense of monopoly, that feeling of 
appropriation. It was the reflection that no 
one but himself had the right to her which 
made him so happy in her possession. 
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His mother's voice quite startled him wlien 
she spoke again. 

' 'Xo, Mervyn,' she said, taking up the 
conversation from its starting-point : ' it is 
no use battling with the truth. Changes 
must be. We may fight against them, and 
stretch out our hands to beat them away 
and keep them back, crying that they shall 
not, must not come ; but it is only the fool- 
ish beating of the caged bird against the 
bars, and quite as in vain and hopeless ; 
for come they will, bringing with them 
joy or sorrow, as may be the will of 
Him who ordained and foresaw them from 
the first. And in the end we see it was 
best.' 

'Mother!' said the boy, rather fearfully, 
' don't ! Why do you talk like this ? ' 

' I had a letter to-day, Mervyn, from a 
very old friend ; and it is the consideration 
of all the changes that have come on me 
since first we were friends together that has 
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set me thinking so of change. When I was 
a Youn<]^ srirl we saw much of each other* 
Then, his way in life lay in one road, mine 
in another, and so we parted. It may be 
that in those young days we two dix?amed as 
little of changes being possible as you do* 
now. And yet they came, Mei'vyn; yet 
they came ! Thank Grod ! ' she added 
dreamily, 'there t6? a land wheix? changes 
cannot come ; but it is not heix% ^fervyn — 
not here ! ' 

'But, mother,' urged the boy, 'why do- 
you talk so ? You frighten me ; for you 
talk as if a change icere coming. Why do^ 
you ^ 

' Because, my darling, a change is coming, 
and I want to prepare you for it. I had not 
meant to speak of it to-night ; but as our talk 
has taken this turn, the way seems paved for 
me to tell you of that which is coming into 
our lives, and which I humbly trast willr 
bring happiness to us both.' 
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' What is it, mother ? ' said Mervyn, in a 
very low voice. 

* In the old days, dear, of which I have been 
speaking, I remember two old men, who had 
been friends from their earliest boyhood. The 
one was rich and unmarried ; the otlier poor, 
^ widower, with a grown-up daughter and a 
married son. They lived in London. The 
rich friend, out of his abundance, was always 
showering his gifts on the poor friend and his 
daughter. It was he who provided the 
horse she daily rode, and contributed to 
many other little enjoyments and comforts 
which her father would not have been able 
to afford for her. It was his interest that 
had procured the married son a commission 
m the Guards ; and he it was who had intro- 
•duced to him the woman he had married. 
He was a constant visitor at the house, 
:always welcomed with delight by the father, 
:and held in great esteem by the girl herself. 
Another constant visitor was a young man 
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of the name of Charles Digby. He was tlie 
younger son of Lord Wardlaw, and was 
amusing himself in London previous to be- 
ginning his diplomatic career. Both fatlier 
and daughter enjoyed his society. His com- 
panionship had a great charm for the young 
girl, who had always been, more or less, as 
you are, Mervyn — a solitary child ; and who 
had never known what it was to have a 
companion of her own age, her brother being 
so many years older than she. Suddenly 
his visits ceased ; but before the girl had 
time to begin to wonder what had become 
of him her father announced to her his in- 
tention of going to the sea-side for change of 
air, and they almost immediately left town. 
The young girl missed her companion sorely, 
and felt a little hurt that he liad not come to 
wish her good-bye ; when, on questioning her 
father, she found Charlie Digby had obtained 
the appointment for which he had been wait- 
ing, and was now on his way to Madrid. 
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However, the sudden and dangerous illness 
of her father put all other thoughts out of 
her head. He died ; and the girl found her- 
self, a few weeks after leaving London,; 
alone, penniless, and dependent on her mar- 
ried brother with his large family. Pitying^ 
no doubt, her friendless condition, her father's 
friend asked her whether she could bear the 
disparity of years between them, and become 
his wife. She consented, and for eighteenr 
months he made her a kind and indulgent 
husband. Then he died. Meanwhile years- 
rolled on. By the successive deaths of his 
father and brothers, Charlie Digby succeeded 
to the family honours, and returned to Eng- 
land. He met once more the friend of hi» 
youth ; the old intimacy was renewed ; the 
old delight in each other's society revived^ 
and he asked her to become his wife. . . . 
And now, Mervyn, have you any idea why I 
have told you this story ? ' 

' No, mother,' answered the boy. ' It's- 
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^awfully interesting ; but I don't know why 
you have told it to me.' 

' How tiresome of you, dear ! ' she said, 
laughing ; but her smile died away as she 
thought she perceived a certain sort of 
•anxiety in the boy's face which seemed to 
contradict his words. 

' I have told it to you, darling, because all 
tlie people therein mentioned concern you 
very nearly. Think it over, bit by bit, before 
I tell you their names.' 

She waited a minute, and then said, slowly 
and distinctly : ' The names of the two old 
anen were William Middleton and — Mervyn 
Lyndsay ; and the girl's name — Magdalen.' 
. • • . * 

There was a long silence after Mrs. Lynd- 
say had spoken ; and in the calm stillness of 
the summer evening Mervyn's quick breath- 
ing could be distinctly heard. 

It may be that the old stoiy had for a 
moment revived the old feelings in Ma^jda- 
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len'a breast, for the next words were spoken 
dreamily — more to herself than to the boy. . 

'By the recollection of the long, long- 
years 01 separation, he urged her not to re- 
fuse him ; by his loneHness and exile in a 
foreign land, he prayed her to make hini 
happy now, and — she consented.' 

Mrs. Lyndsay paused again, but the silence 
■was not broken. Mervyn remained sitting 
where he was, with his head against her 
knees, and he neither spoke nor moved.. 

Mrs. Lyndsay, knowing his impetuous, 
excitable nature, marvelled to fmd him take 
the news so quietly. She wondered what 
was passing in his mind, and longed to take 
one look at his face ; but in the position 
in which he was sitting it was hidden from 
her, and she felt it was better not to disturb 
him, or to force him to speak too soon. 

She knew some time must be allowed 
for the shock of a piece of utterly unex- 

ted intelligence, but she had not ex- 
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pected that Mervyn would be able to 
restrain for so long expression of some 
kind, accustomed as he was to pour forth 
to her at once all that was in his thoughts. 
For there was never restraint of any kind 
between them. Ilis face was like a glass- 
to her, in which every passing thought, 
however fleeting, was reflected. How well 
she knew the eager way in which his ideas, 
came bubbling up from his lips, helter- 
skelter, anyhow, in his hurry to make her 
participate in them. She had expected an 
outburst, and had nerved herself to meet 
it ; but this long delay she had not been 
prepared for, and she began to think he 
had more self-control than she had given hin> 
credit for. 

She had revolved in her own mind for 
some time past all the stories she had heard 
and read of step-children and step-parents 
— stories telHng of jars in family life, of 
petty jealousies, and ill-behaviour on both 
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«ides; stories, the recollection of which 
had made her shrink from the idea of such 
•elements of discord in her home ; and the 
thought of which had made her dread more 
than anything else breaking the news to 
her boy. lest he should in his demeanour 
<lisclose a lurking in his breast of some 
such feelings. For there was in Magdaleu 
Lyndsay's spirit a profound contempt of 
anything small and petty; and she had 
^always so gloried in the grand broad lines 
of Mervyn's character — grand because sim- 
ple, broad because so true and unselfish. 

And now she began to think with pride 
^nd hope that he was not going to dis- 
:appoint her ; that he was above all these 
httle feelings ; that the frank, generous na- 
ture she had always so delighted in was 
•coming to his help now, and that he would 
^tand the test. Nay, more ; that there was 
nothing selfish in his fond, proud appropri- 
ation of herself, but that in his loving de- 
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votion there were deeps which even she had 
not fathomed or suspected ; and as she 
thought of it, her love and admiration 
deepened. 

But she began to wish he would speak. 
This pent-up reserve was not natural to 
him, and at last she felt she must hear 
what his feelings were. So, laying her 
hand caressingly on his hair, she tried to 
turn his hidden face towards herself, say- 
ing in a fond, low tone, in which all her • 
love and all her admiration seemed to ex- 
press itself : 

* Speak to me, my darling.' 

And then the burst came, with such 
passionate giief and despair, that she was 
appalled at his violence, and merely gazed 
at him, astonished. 

' Mother ! mother ! ' he exclaimed ; and 
he started to his feet, and wrung his hands ; 
* Oh ! mother ! mother ! mother ! ' 

Mrs. Lindsay did not check him, or try 

VOL. I. P 
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to make him control himself, though she 
had never in his Ufe seen him give way in 
this manner before. Turning her eyes 
from the face of the agitated boy to the 
calm star-ht sky above, she breathed a 
silent prayer for him and for herself, and 
then she waited to calm herself before 
speaking to him. 

She needed calming, for she was startled 
and alarmed, disappointed too; yea, even 
— ^for she was but human— a httle indig- 
nant. For there was in his manner as 
much of anger as of sorrow ; as much, I 
had almost said, of defiance in his passionate 
cry of * Mother, mother,' as of broken- 
hearted entreaty ; as much of * you shall 
not do this thing,' as of ' you will not, you 
can not, you surely do not mean to ! ' 

And Magdalen was high-spirited as he; 
and for an instant her eyes had the self- 
same sparkle in them which was flashing 
from both of his. But only for a moment. 
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It faded away directly, and gave place to 
a mournful, pitying light, which melted the 
boy at once, and caused him to throw him- 
self at her knees, and exclaim in a less 
passionate, more despairing tone : 

' Oh mother, say you do not mean it ; 
say it is all a mistake.' 

' I cannot say so, Mervyn.' 

The low, sweet voice so dearly loved, 
thrilled through the boy, and woke up his 
love with greater force than ever ; woke up, 
too, the feeling of bhnd resentment, which 
her loving look had melted ; and he ground 
his teeth together in his effort to keep back 
the torrent of words which rose to his lips, 
but which, in spite of himself, escaped 
almost before he was aware : 

'You shall not do it! I won't have it! 
I hate him ! ' 

' Mervyn ! ' 

Frightened into silence by the stem in 
dignant tone, so unhke what he was accus- 

p2 
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tomed to hear from his mother's lips, the 
boy stood, breathless, with the tears stand- 
ing in his angry gleaming eyes. 

Magdalen had risen as she spoke, and 
she now stood confronting him, pressing 
both her hands together, in her effort to 
keep back the angry feelings which were 
rising in her breast, while she told herself 
she was as bad as he if she allowed herself 
to be overcome by them. 

Mother and son struggled together to 
overcome the same spirit which strove 
to master them, and which, in all their lives, 
till that moment, neither had ever brought 
to bear one against the other. And Mag- 
dalen was victorious. Her deep mother's 
love came to her help, and she resolved as 
she stood to put self on one side altogether, 
and by the might of that love to bear with 
him patiently. 

Then she sat down, and drew the boy 
towards her; but, to her surprise, he re- 
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sisted, and even shook her hand off his 
shoulder. She was deeply hurt. For the 
first time in his life he had failed in his 
loving respect for her. She had never 
been wounded through him before, and it 
cut her to the heart. 

Was this the beginning of the end ? she 
asked herself. Was the step she was about 
to take to entail for ever this sort of thing 
upon her ? was all her past life of devotion 
to go for nothing? and was his love and 
veneration to give way at the first check? 
Back to the sunny past on which her 
thoughts had been so lately dwelling, they 
travelled before she could stop them; and 
it seemed so hard, so very hard. She 
might — she told herself, as they raced in 
hot haste through her brain, till her own 
side of the question came so vividly before 
her, that she had thought for nothing else 
— ^have hurled at the boy's head his father's 
unworthy conduct, and shown him how 
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much more that other was the injiired one 
than he. She might have told him of her 
bhghted early life, separated from the lover 
of her youth, and married to the very man 
by whose means that separation had, un- 
known to herself, been eflfected. Her 
thoughts were in a whirl of agitation, and 
she felt there was nothing she might not 
with justice say. But Magdalen was a 
woman and a mother. She could not, 
and would not, disclose such things to a 
child, and that child her own son. 

It was only for a moment that the 
thought of all these things overcame her ; 
and then came to her help the habit which 
was with her a second nature, of lowering 
her thoughts to his level, and seeing things 
from his point of view. So she stamped 
out past recollections which might weaken 
her for the present, and looked out upon 
it all with her boy's eyes. And as she 
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looked, she saw; and as she saw, she 
pitied ; and as she pitied, she forgave* 

And she drew him in spite of his resist- 
ance to her, and she laid his head on her 
breast, and tenderly she soothed and kissed 
him, till she conquered; for, worn out by 
the very force of his emotions, Mervyn was 
glad to forget everything but the pleasure 
of resting his throbbing head, and feeling 
her cool lips on his hot smarting eyeUds. 

There was a silence of some minutes, and 
then she said softly : 

* My poor boy ; I am so sorry to see you 
like this ! ' 

The words were so gentle, and the voice 
so sorrowful, that a wild hope shot through 
Mervyn^s breast. She who had never, as 
long as he could remember, failed to do 
away with, to the utmost of her power, 
anything that gave him sorrow, would she 
not now, that she saw she was making him 
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miserable, give way to him, and make him 
happy. 

' Mother, mother ! why should it be ? ' 

No answer; only soft kisses on his eye- 
lids, and the caressing touch of her hand 
on his hair. 

'Mother, darUng! you have me; what 
else can you want ? ' 

' What am I to say, my boy ; what can 
I do to comfort you ? ' 

' Give it up I Oh mother, give it up P 

' Poor boy, my own dear boy.' 

The tender answers, so loving and yet 
so completely apart from his questions, pre- 
tending so little to be repUes to them, fell 
mournfully on the boy's ear. He recog- 
nised in them intuitively the 'mind-made- 
up' tone, against which there was no ap- 
peal ; felt, that in his vain struggling and 
repining, he was but dashing himself against 
a rock — the rock of his mother's will; of 
her firm unalterable decision. And he felt, 
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though he could not have described it, that 
it was bitter to hear loving words from the 
very source of his woe ; and to know that 
there was neither the will nor the power 
there to alter what was to come to pass, 
even though he, whom she loved so well and 
would shield from all pain, desired so 
earnestly to avert it, that it seemed as if 
his very longing must keep it away; that 
what he dreaded so intensely was impos- 
sible, could not be ; and there was in his 
heart that tumult which, had it taken 
shape in words, would have escaped in the 
passionate cry of the psalmist, 'If it had 
been an open enemy that had done me this 
dishonour, I could have borne it, but it. 
was even thou' 

While he was thinking, Magdalen re- 
mained silent, only now and then passing 
her hand gently over his hair. When he 
seemed to be calm and quiet, she spoke 
again. 
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' Now, darling,' she said gently ; ' let us 
talk it out. Ask yourself calmly what it is 
you dread so much in this. Perhaps we 
shall find you are making a mountain out 
of a mole-hill after all.' 

A sound broke from Mervyn, savouring 
so strongly of anger, that Magdalen stopped 
speaking, and felt rather disheartened. But 
she was determined not to give it up, but to 
conquer by gentleness. 

' I will bear with him to the end,* she 
murmured, ' so help me God I ' 

But she sighed as she said it, for she 
saw her boy was going to test to the ut- 
most her love and forbearance. 

Then, lowering herself once more to his 
level, she saw that in his present state of 
agitated feeling it would not do to treat 
his sorrow too lightly. She must try to feel 
it as he felt it, and to argue it out from his 
point of view. 

K one method foiled, she would try 
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another ; and if all were fruitless, she would 
appeal to his love for her. 

' Mervyn, have you forgotten you are 
going to school after Christmas ? ' 

A vehement shake of the head was her 
answer, as much as to say, ' How could I 
forget anything so disagreeable ? ' 

' Have you ever thought it over, dear, at 
all?' 

' Never, mother.' 

' You have a wonderful power, Mervyn, 
of putting away from your thoughts any- 
thing you do not wish to think of, haven't 
you ? It is a happy knack. But it is only 
a knack. I cannot give it a higher name. 
I have been thinking it is perhaps braver to 
look things firmly in the face, than to put 
them so entirely away. . . .' She looked 
at him a minute to see how far she might 
go, and added : 

' Will you be brave, my darling, and face 
the future for a moment with me ? ' 
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But Mervyn's head went down again di- 
rectly, and she saw him shrink into himself. 
That failed, but she would not be dis- 
couraged. 

'Very well, darling,' she said; 'I will 
not ask you to do it if it pains you. Will 
you try, instead, to tell me what it is you 
dread so much in the idea of the future of 
which I have told you ? ' 

A hundred ideas rushed through the boy's 
brain, but not one could he put into words. 
His breast heaved and his eyes moistened 
every time he attempted to speak. The future 
seemed so dark, and such a complication of 
miseries, that the very thought of it deprived 

him of voice wherewith to express one. 

His mother saw how it was. 'Never 
mind, dear,' she said with a sigh, ' leave it 
for the present; we will talk of it some 
other time. That is to say, of your part in it. 
Now we will talk of mine.' 

This was her last resource ; an appeal to 
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his feelings for her sake ; and it succeeded 
directly ; for it made Mervyn feel as if he 
had been selfish ; and he drew closer to her, 
and hstened with all his might. 

' Let me go back to what I was saying. 
About your going to school. Well ! I do 
not share your happy knack of putting that 
out of my head. It has been constantly 
present to me for many months past, and the 
thought of how dull and lonely I shall be 
without you has made me feel very sad. 
And it is only the beginning of the end, you 
know ; only the beginning of the end.' 

* How do you mean, mother ? ' asked the 
boy. 

' Ah, Mervyn, I am braver than you, for I 
have faced the future and told myself that a 
month at Christmas, six weeks at Midsummer, 
and three weeks at Easter, is all that I shall 
see of my boy — my sole and constant com- 
panion of so many years. I have gone fur- 
ther, and told myself that at the end of your 
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school-life will come a profession, which, let 
it be what it may, will necessitate my seeing 
even less of you. That after that, you will 
come of age — when my power over you, nay 
my very right to live in your home — ceases. 
That then will come another era in your life, 
and I must give you up, as many other 
mothers have done before me — to a younger, 
fairer, more dearly-loved one, who . . . ' 

But at this point, Mervyn broke in with 
such vehement declarations of the impossi- 
bility of his ever loving anyone half or a 
quarter as much as he did her, that she was 
obhged to stop, laughing. 

' Oh Mervyn, Mervyn, you will think dif- 
ferently some day ! And I, for one, should 
be sorry to think you should have nothing 
better to love than such an old woman as I 
shall be by that time. But I know,' she 
added tenderly, 'it is impossible for the 
young to realise such things, so you must 
believe me, my boy, though you cannot 
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understand it yourself. And you must try 
and see that, though I would not have it 
otherwise, the pondering on these things 
has made me feel that my life henceforth 
will not be so filled up and satisfying as it 
has hitherto been. And so . . .' 

She broke bflf with a smile', and her eyes 
wandered away again to the silvery moon. 

'And so? . . .' questioned Mervyn, 
' so what, mother ? ' 

' So God, in his great love and goodness, 
Mervyn, has sent back to me the friend of 
niy youth, to bring a new interest into the 
life that was going to be so lonely, and to be 
to me the companion and protector which 
you, my boy, cannot at a distance be. And 
you, Mervyn, if your love for me is as real 
and unselfish as I have always believed it to 
be, far from regretting^ should rejoice that 
you do not leave me desolate and uncared 
for; should be grateful to this friend who 
will guard and cherish me in your absence 
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and keep me happy till you can return tome 
again. What do you regret in it, Mervyn ? 
Why should it make you sad ?' 

Why! Mervyn was unable to find an 
answer. He began to fear he had been, 
very selfish, but had no word to say. 

He was carried away by his mother's 
words, and by the rapt expression of her 
face, and he only put his head on her 
shoulder and said: 

' I had not thought of all that.' 

'No, darhng, I know you had not, and 
that is why I thought I would put it before 
you. When the time for going to school 
was really here, it would have broken your 
heart to leave me alone, and to think of the 
solitary days and lonely evenings that I 
should have to spend. And now God has 
spared you that. We have both a great 
deal to be thankful for, Mervyn, I think. 
For your life, too, will be brighter for the 
change. The friend of my youth will in time 
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be the friend of yours, and I know you will 
love him for my sake, till you learn to love 
him for his own. . . . Won't you try to 
love him, Mervyn,/(?r my sake V 

The words were spoken in ' the lowest 
whisper, and her lips touched his forehead 
as they fell. 

And Mervyn threw his arms round her, 
and exclaimed, ' I will ! I will ! Oh mother, 
indeed I will ! ' 

That night, kneehng before the throne of 
God, Magdalen Lindsay poured forth her 
thankfulness that at least on^ work of her life 
should not have been in vain, and that the 
love and care of years should have received 
this palpable reward. 

She had well nigh despaired several times 
during that long and stormy interview. Fear, 
respect, duty, the habit of obedience and 
deference to her will, the faith in her 
wisdom and judgment; by none of these 
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usually powerful agents had the boy been 
anyway moved or swayed for a minute. 

But love had been stronger than fear, 
stronger than habit, stronger than faifh even. 
She had touched the right chord at last, and 
silenced at once all jars in his heart. Nothing 
else would have won him — nothing ! 

Her years of devotion had not been 
wasted, after all. The foundation of her 
power stood certain, being rooted in love. 
She did not fear the future now as she had 
feared it once or twice during their long 
conversation. She felt that she and her boy 
had faced the struggle of their lives, and 
that she had, by the power of love, been 
victorious. What had conquered him once 
would conquer him for ever. 

And as she bowed her head in silent 
thankfulness, she understood, more clearly 
than she had ever done before, the power of 
a reKgion which is founded and grafted on 
love. Nothing else would win us— nothing. 
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Not fear, or duty, or habit ; though they no 
doubt have their influence, and are helps as 
far as they go. 

But we want something stronger, some- 
thing deeper, something that takes a firmer 
hold upon us; something, in fact, that 
touches a chord in our hearts, and silences 
all the jars of rebellion there. And it is 
only love that can sound that chord; only 
the Love which has bought us the heaven 
which is but Its other name. 
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CHAPTEE Vni. 



THE MIDDLETOX FAMILY MOVE. 




N the course of a week after 
their walk with their father, the 
Httle Middletons had it formally 
announced to them that their aunt Mag- 
dalen was going to be married to Iiord 
Wardlaw in about a fortnight, and that 
their Cousin Mervyn was coming to stay 
with them at Granton during his mother's 
absence abroad. 

'Nina is certainly a most unsatisfectory 
child,' said Mrs. Middleton tx) her husband, 
when she returned to the drawing-room 
after making the announcement. ' She 
showed no interest, expressed no surprise. 



I 
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I* 

One would almost have thought' from her 
manner that she knew all about it before/ 

It is certainly wonderful how much it is 
the practice of children to put ' two and 
two together * of the scraps they hear, and 
so get at a whole. Their parents are, for 
the most part, as unaware of it as was Mrs. 
Middleton. Anyone with a good memory 
will be able to recall for himself how his 
suspicions, as a child, would be roused by 
the conversation broken off on his entrance, 
the sentence half finished, the warning look, 
or expressive cough. So that the next 
time the subject was mentioned, his mind, 
already sharpened, would be able to glean 
a bit more, before the grown-up people 
would remember his presence, and once 
more break off with an * I forgot the child,' 
or ' another time.' And so on, till he knows 
a great deal, if not all, that was never in- 
tended for his ears. Grown-up people are 
so careless, and children are so sharp. 
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At any rate, one part of the announce- 
ment was a surprise to Nina, and that was 
that Mervyn should be coming to Granton. 
The thought filled her with pleasure, min- 
gled with a fear lest he should not be 
happy among them in their home, where 
everything was so different to what he was 
accustomed. She wondered how he would 
endure their dull school-room life, and sub- 
mit to all the rules and regulations by 
which they were surrounded. One comfort 
was, their French governess always took her 
holiday in the months of August, Sep- 
tember, and October. She went to Paris 
to study part of the time, and for the sake 
of that prospective advantage for her 
daughters Mrs. Middleton allowed her 
longer leave of absence than is the usual 
custom. She felt she returned more and 
more qualified, after every holiday, to make 
her pupils perfect French scholars. In the 
meantime they had an old French lady to 
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superintend the school-room, who had been 
Mrs. Middleton's own governess once for a 
time. This lady, though in mortal terror 
of Mrs. Middleton, and a perfect slave to 
her rules, was not, in herself, a very rigid 
disciplinarian, and therefore Mna was glad 
that Mervyn's visit should be paid under 
her reign. 

The children were to leave London in 
about a week ; and their parents were to 
remain behind for the wedding ; but Mer- 
vyn was not to come till the whole family 
were settled at Granton. Nina's thoughts 
were very busy all that day mapping out 
the future, and wondering if Mervyn would 
be happy. She was so abstracted during 
the walk in the afternoon, that Cecily could 
get nothing out of her, and was in despair 
at the small amount of interest Nina took 
in the ' How-are-yous ' she pointed out to her, 
and even in the sudden appearance of the; 
harum-scarum. 
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*I wish I was the «tarae of AchiTtes," 
M^\ifA Cecily, as they croeeed the road ai 
Grr;»verjor Gate, on their way to the Marble 
Arch, 

* Why ? ' ai^kerl Xina, absently. 

^ife is always in the middle of the fun, 
answororl Cecily, ^instead of toeing in all 
the dull f>arts of the park like us. Just 
fanry what crowds of people are sitting on 
the chairs ck^se to him now, and lines of 
f;arriiigr*H l^lor^ked right in front of him. 
Why, ]\ii can see the Queen or the Princess 
of Wal(;« pass every day, twice; and it 
(UxiHu't matter to him about the crowd, be- 
ciiuse he am see right over their heads. 
Hhould you like to be him, Nina; or would 
you rather be the statue of the Duke of 
Wellington?' 

* Neither ; ' answered Nina, suddenly in- 
terested, and with a slight sparkle in her 
eye. ' I should like to be the policeman 
who stands by the Drive, and can keep 
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back horses, and carts, and carriages, by 
just holding up his hand. It must be so 
pleasant to see the prancing horses coming 
along as if nothing would stop them, and to 
know that you have the power, by just 
putting up two fingers, of forcing the grand 
coachman to pull them back on their 
haunches, whether he likes it of not.' 

VHow funny!' said Cecily; I shouldn't 
care a bit about that. And I don't think 
Mervyn would either.' 

' How do you know what Mervyn would 
like ? ' asked Nina. 

' I asked him one day,' answered Cecily, 
' and he said he should like best to be the 
man who first thought of putting the water- 
troughs in Piccadilly, for all the poor thirsty 
horses to drink out of. He said he never 
got tired of standing there, and seeing them 
all crowding round.' 

Nina did not talk any more after this. 
She was musing on the kindness of disposi- 
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tion that her cousin's wish demonstrated ; 
and feeling that her own was a very poor 
one by comparison with his. She won- 
dered why some people had so much 
nicer feelings than others, and whether she 
should be able, when Mervyn came to live 
with them, to find out how he managed to 
be so kind and nice. 

She did not speak again till they were 
returning homewards round the park by 
Apsley House. As they approached Hyde 
Park Comer they saw a crowd assembled, 
as usual, waiting for the coming of the 
Queen or the Princess of Wales. A mes- 
sage reached them from Mademoiselle by 
Edmund, that they were to turn back, and 
go home a quieter way. 

Cecily was in despair. 

' Oh Nina ! don't you think, for once, that 
Mademoiselle would let us stand here, and 
see them pass?' 

' You can ask her,' said Nina ; but 
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she knew well enough what the answer 
would be. 

' You ask her, Edmund,' said Cecily, 
eagerly. 

The little boy ran back, but soon re- 
turned, hot and indignant. 

' She says " Non, non," ' he exclaimed ; 
* and I heard her say to herself some one 
was a vulgar fool. And I think it was you, 
Nina.' 

Both the little girls looked rather scared, 
and Nina rather sharply told Edmund not 
to tell stories. Mademoiselle then* arrived 
on the spot, gesticulating with both hands, 
to enforce her horror at the idea of young 
ladies wishing to stand ' parmi une foule 
vulgaire.' 

' There ! ' said Edmund, in a whisper to 

his sisters ; * I told you she had said it, and 

you wouldn't believe me.' 

They were all made to turn, and go home 
across the park to Stanhope Gate. 
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Cecily was too ruffled by her disappoint- 
inent to be conversational, and Nina re- 
turned to her musings. Indeed, her abstrac- 
tion continued so great, that when they got 
out of the park she walked absently over 
the crossing into Park Lane, right under 
the jaws of a hansom cab, coming along at 
the rate of ten miles an hour. The by- 
standers shouted. Mademoiselle screamed, 
and the cabman, pulUng back his horse 
with violence, called out angrily. Startled 
and disturbed in her day-dream by the 
noise, and forced to run against her will, 
Nina was anything but grateful for her 
escape. 

' I'd almost rather be run over than 
halloed at,' she muttered to herself, as she 
arrived, hot and indignant, on the pave- 
ment. 

The day for leaving London came at 
last ; but how shall we attempt to give a 
description of a ' family start I ' All the 
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morning long Pickford's monster van 
blocked up the street, while the nurseries 
and school-room disgorged their contents 
into its open jaws. But not satisfied with 
that, four cabs were loaded with what was 
still remaining, or was wanted for more 
immediate use. A perambulator on one 
cab, an enormous bath on another, a 
rocking-horse on a third, besides boxes and 
packages innumerable. 

Five children, two nurses, a governess, 
a schoolroom-maid, a kitchen-maid, and 
a footman, composed the living freight. 
Every nurse carried a child, every child 
carried a toy, every other child carried a 
bird-cage. Every woman that did not 
carry a child had converted herself into 
a temporary hanging-stand, and from every 
part of her suspended a loose parcel. Lea- 
ther-bags containing the children's dinner, 
paper-bags containing biscuits for a bye- 
meal, parcels containing what no room had 
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been found for in the big boxes, hung 
from her arms; while picture-books to 
amuse the younger ones in the train, and 
dozens of minor packages, occupied vacant 
spaces in her hands. 

Mrs. Middleton, who hated scenes of this 
kind, took leave of the party in the draw- 
ing-room, on its way downstairs ; but 
Colonel Middleton, w^ho was, as usual, out 
of a job, stationed himself at the hall-door 
to see the children off. They came down 
in great excitement and delight, their 
eagerness to be off being not, alas! tem- 
pered by any regret at parting with their 
parents. 

The cabs were soon filled, the orders 
given, and the long lin§ filed round the 
corner into Park Lane on its way to the 
station. 

Cecily found herself separated from 
Edmund, and was consequently very dull, 
for Nina was in one of her silent and 
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thoughtful moods ; but she consoled herself 
by chattering to Madame, who, being a 
new broom, was sure to sweep clean in 
Cecily's eyes. 

They arrived at the station in good time, 
and were in their places a few moments 
before the train started. Nina took a 
place near the window. She Kked dreamily 
to watch the fields and meadows as they 
flew past. It helped her to think ; and 
she wanted to think over the marriage, and 
several things connected with it. Leaning 
back in her seat, with a book on her lap, 
she absently scanned the faces of her fel- 
low-travellers, while she waited for the 
train to start. There was a lady opposite 
her, two gentlemen, and themselves ; for 
the nursery-party travelled second-class. 
The newspaper-boy passed the carriage, 
and at sight of him, the lady suddenly 
rose, and as suddenly dashed her head 
violently against the window, which she 
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had not perceived was shut. The surprise, 
combined with the blow, nearly knocked 
her down backwards; the window was 
smashed to atoms, and great excitement 
reigned for a minute in the carriage and 
on the platform. But the lady had escaped 
being cut by the glass, and she expressed 
herself unhurt, beyond being rather stunned 
by the violence of the blow in her face. 

The accident had the effect of producing 
a head official of great importance, who, 
while congratulating the lady on having 
escaped without injury, hastened to re- 
assure her by pointing out that she would 
be certain to feel the effects more hereafter. 
He proceeded to observe, with solemn hila- 
rity, that he looked upon the misadventure 
as a great compliment to the railway-car- 
riage. It was not often that the windows 
were clean enough to admit of such a mis- 
take being made. He then bowed himself 
off, and the train proceeded on its way. 
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His remarks had left the lady in ques- 
tion in doubt as to the amount of dis- 
figurement inflicted on her face ; and she 
did not feel sufficiently intimate with any 
of her fellow-passengers (much as the acci- 
dent had drawn them together for a few 
brief moments) to invite them to inspect 
her countenance. It seemed hard that she 
should be the only person to remain in igno- 
rance of what concerned her so much the 
most nearly, but the fact remained, that 
she could not steal a glance at her own 
face, while all the others were at hberty to 
do so. She leant far back in her seat, to 
conceal herself froqa view, in nervous horror 
of being looked at, continually fancying she 
saw furtive and pitying glances directed at 
her, and wondering whether her nose was 
red, her eye black, or her forehead slowly 
developing a bump of many colours. 

Nina, now and then, in the pauses of her 
intent concentration on the country outside, 
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looked at her absently; and the poor lady 
absolutely writhed under the girl's uncon- 
scious gaze. 

' It's the funniest book I ever read/ said 
Cecily, suddenly, jfrom her end of the car- 
riage. And she laughed merrily, as she 
shut it up. 

The unfortunate lady only caught the 
last word, and the laugh that followed it. 

*Eed! did you say?' she said, starting 
and blushing all over, wondering and not 
daring to ask of what feature the child was 
speaking. 

' Ayes and noes,' said the unconscious 
Cecily, reading the debates over Madame's 
shoulder ; ' they do look funny : but it's 
more noes than ayes, I think.' 

Cecily's grammar, combined with her 
sudden interest in pohtics, put the finishing 
touch to the poor lady's distress of mind. 
She raised her eyes with an appealing 
glance towards the child, and then saw, 
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for the first time, that the little girl was 
not speaking to her. Keahsing the mis- 
take she had made, and fearful of having 
betrayed herself, and of attraxjting the no- 
tice she sought to avoid, she shrank back 
into her seat, and never looked up again 
during the whole of the journey. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



THE GATE AMONG THE OLD WELSH HILLS 




"^ OTHER and son never spoke to- 
gether of the parting which was 
every day approaching nearer, 
though the thoughts of each were often 
busy with it, in a different way. To him it 
only came at times by fits and starts, forcing 
itself upon him, like a shadow coming across 
his sunny path. To her it was ever present. 
He, when the thought came upon him, drove 
it away, and would not allow it to take any 
definite shape. She allowed it to be a fact 
in her thoughts, and strove to render it 
familiar. 



I 
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Sitting sometimes in the twilight, with 
her boy's head on her lap, and her fingers 
pla3ring with his curly hair, she would muse 
upon his deep affection, and the unalloyed 
peace and enjoyment of their life together, 
till her hand would tremble and her eyes 
moisten, and she would feel as if she could 
not let him go. 

On her own side, she could not but tell 
herself that it was a very serious step that 
she was taking ; that she was going from a 
certain happiness — a happiness that she had 
tried and proved — ^into the unknown. 

On his, though she knew that eventually 
all would be for his own personal happi- 
ness, that the man who was to fill a father's 
place to him was of all men the one , he 
would love and honour most, yet she felt 
there would be much for him to bear in the 
meanwhile. 

It was not that future that she feared for 
him so much as that nearer one of the long 
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months without her spent in the colder 
atmosphere of his cousins' home; the pain 
of the parting itself, which every hour 
brought nearer and nearer. The day came 
upon them all too quickly. 

'Mervyn,' she said at breakfast, 'your 
uncle is to be here at seven. I think I will 
walk with you as far as the gate at half-past 
six, and then return to meet him alone.' 

That was all that passed between them on 
the subject. All the day long she talked of 
his dog, his pony, and his arrangements, and 
of his life with his cousins. 

' It won't be very long, my darling. Please 
God, in a few months, I shall be back again, 
and we will have such a happy winter here.' 
Mervyn felt his courage giving way; but 
his mother went on, without appearing to 
notice it. 

' I have a fancy, Mervyn, that little Nina 
is not a very happy child, and as you will 
be th3x>wn so much together, perhaps you 
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may be able to help her. You ought to be 
fond of her, darling, for she is very like me/ 

Mervyn's interest was immediately a- 
wakened. 

* Yes, mother, she is a little ; that is, her 
eyes and her hair are. But the great differ- 
ence is that she looks so cross, and you . . / 

'What do I look?' smiled his mother, 
turning her soft eyes upon him. 

Mervyn looked up, and met her glance 
with eyes of such worship and admiration, 
that her own filled with tears, which she 
forced back immediately. 

*You know what I think, mother,' he 
answered, smiling. 

Glad to see him smile, she went on. * Will 
you try and find out what Nina is like, and 
write and tell me, for I am curious to know ? ' 

' Yes,' he answered eagerly, and then he 
went on to speak of the other cousins, and 
to wonder if all the elder boys would be at 
home. And so they talked on quite cheer- 
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fully till half-past five, and then she said, 
' We must go.' 

They walked • along, sometimes silent, 
sometimes conversing quietly, till they came 
to the gate. And there, among the wild 
Welsh mountains,, in the glorious summer 
sunset, the mother and son parted ; God 
having left them long enough together to fit 
them for the work He would have them do ; 
and now having other paths for them to 
walk in, wherein to serve Him. 

* God bless you, my darling, my darling, 
and have you in His safe keeping for ever ! ' 

She thought she could have controlled 
herself, but she felt her courage going, and 
her voice shook and faltered as she spoke. 

So she determined to cut the parting short, 
much as she longed to follow the impulse of 
her heart. For there had come into the 
mother's breast a longing for which she 
could not account ; a longing to clasp him to 
her, and to beg him to let her hear him say 
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over and over again how he loved, how he 
worshipped her, how he forgave her even 
for seeming to desert him, and how nothing 
would, or could, alter his love and devotion. 
A longing, too, to thank him for all he had 
been to her these many years, and for the 
life he had made so bright; a longing to 
assure him that his place in her heart would 
for ever be kept for him, and that no new 
love could replace or weaken the old one. 
It seemed as if, in this crisis of her life, she 
needed his protecting love more than ever, 
and as if the very thought of it made it more 
precious just as she was sending it away. 
She felt, for the moment, a weak, helpless, 
woman, and craved for his young strength 
to lean upon, and the assurance of his un- 
changing love. 

But she must forego the relief of giving 
all these feelings expression, lest he should 
weaken or faU. It must be no sad memory 
of his mother that he must carry with him 
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during the long months of separation. 
Nothing on her side must make the parting 
a whit more painful to him. The quiver in 
her voice would betray her; she must not 
attempt to speak again. So she broke off 
suddenly; strained him to her, hiding her 
face on his shoulder ; kissed his eyes, his lips, 
his hair ; took his hands, and held them as 
if she could not let them go ; gently disen- 
gaged herself from his clinging embrace, and 
stepped bacK into the wood, leaving him 
standing watching her disappear among its 
leafy paths, turning round once that he might 
see her bright and smiUng, waving him on, 
and kissing her hand. 

Smiling and bright to the last. Such was 
the picture he carried with him, as he turned 
away, feeling quite brave and cheerful, and 
cohfident that she felt the same. He vaulted 
over the gate, and took his way to the 
Vicarage. 

Something rushed past him as he wialked, 
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turned, and bounded upon him. 'Here, 
Beth-Gelert ! here ! Hallo, old fellow I ' and 
Mervyn set off running, his thoughts divert- 
ed, child-like, by the sight of his favourite. 
And soon the echoes are ringing and laugh- 
ing, as the dog and his young master betake 
themselves to their new abode. 

And she, meanwhile, as soon as he is fairly 
gone, has returned to the gate, and is strain- 
ing her eyes after the straw hat as it 
vanishes in the distance, feeling as if half the 
life in her was going with it. Leaning upon 
the topmost bar for support, she is watching 
the slight graceful figure with a yearning 
love and dehght, half-longing, and half-fear- 
ing that he will turn round and let her see 
his bright young face once more. 

But he pursues his way unconscious, and 
she realises at last that he is really gone. 

Then, as the echoes bear back to her the 
ringing laugh and fresh young voice she 
loves so dearly, she stretches out her hands 
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to the blank distance, and cries almost aloud, 
in accents of uncontrollable sorrow, ' Come 
back, Mervyn ; come back, my darling ; I can- 
not let you go.' . . The old Welsh hills, who 
have so often echoed the mingled laughter 
of mother and son, look do wn pityingly on the 
lonely mother, and their silence seems to tell 
her it is too late. ... 

So she turned and betook her to her deso- 
late home ; to the scenes whence his young 
presence has departed : through the deserted 
gardens and the silent drawing-room, up the 
still old staircase to her own apartment, 
where she may give way to her grief undis- 
turbed. Yet, though not looking to the 
right hand or to the left, she has been con- 
scious of the cricket-bat on the lawn, the 
butterfly-net on the hall-table, the half-open 
door of the empty bed-room, and the chill 
at her heart is greater than ever when she 
reaches her chamber door. 
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Entering hastily, half-blinded by her tears, 
she throws herself on her knees by the bed- 
side ; and there, at last, she is mastered by the 
grief that has been fighting with her all day. 
For his sake she has kept it down, for his 
sake she has striven to be gay ; that he 
might not be saddened by the remembrance 
of her grief. But now that his eye is no 
longer on her the strain is over, and her 
slight figure is shaken by the great sobs she 
cannot keep down. 

' Oh my boy ! my boy ! How shall I hve 
without you ! ' 

So must it ever be. *The parent's love 
for the child,' says a writer of the present 
century, 'must ever be greater than the 
child's love for the parent ; not because the 
child is worthier, but because the parent's 
heart is larger.' 

But what does it matter, would Magdalen 
have been the first to say, since he and his 
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dog are bounding happily over the hills, and 
since he has carried away in his heart a pic- 
ture of her, bright and cheerful; smiling 
and gay to the last, waving him on, and 
kissmg her hand. 





CHAPTEEX. 

THE VICAE AND HIS MAIDEN SISTER. 

N the prim little parlour of the 
Vicarage was seated its prim mis- 
tress, the vicar's maiden sister. 
She was knitting by the window, and her 
brother, the Eev. Pendarvis Hughes, was 
sitting in an arm-chair reading the paper. 

It was evident that both were expecting 
some one ; for the sister looked up at every 
sound, and even the brother roused himself 
once or twice from his reading. 

' You have got everything nice for him in 
his bed-room, Gwen ? ' 

' Yes, everything. Pen ; quite a picture : a 
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nice little bit of scented soap, clean curtains, 
a beautiful ornament in the fireplace, which 
I made myself ; and I have moved the case 
of stufi^ed birds from the hbrary in there. I 
thought it would amuse him, poor little 
fellow. Don't you think so ? ' 

But the vicar had some time since become 
engrossed in his paper. Gwen looked rather 
wistfully at him, hoping he would speak 
again, but he said nothing more. 

It was one of the great grievances of her 
life that he talked to her so little. He never 
told her anything, or consulted her at all. 
She had to pump and pump if she wanted 
to get anything out of him. He never 
volunteered information, or if he did, he 
merely imparted it as a thing settled. He 
never talked things over with her ; he just 
told her when he had made up his mind. 
He was a man much taken up with his 
books. To them all the time he could 
spare from his parish matters and his edu- 
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I . 

cational labours was given. He was a silent 
thoughtful man, and his sister's frivolous 
conversation and insipid remarks were the 
great trials of his hfe. Her little talk about 
parish matters, and her keen interest in the 
small amount of gossip she did manage to 
collect came, in his mind, under the head 
of ' women's cackle/ It wearied him sadly. 
He was kind to her, and patient, and 
thoughtful for her happiness and comfort, 
but he could not make her a companion. 

Poor thing! she was entirely devoid of 
tact, and had a wonderful aptitude for saying 
the wrong thing. She loved and admired 
her brother, but was a little afraid of him. 
She looked upon him as a very superior 
being, and was quite aware of her own 
inferiority. 

' He does not think much of women,' she 
would tell her friends, mysteriously. But 
there was one woman in the world, in 
whom the rector believed impUcitly, one in 
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be rewarded for her devotion. But as tin^e 
went on, and there seemed no prospect 
of such an event, he ceased to expect it ; 
and when at last it had come, it had taken 
him by surprise. 

He had in the meantime grown so accus- 
tomed to have her there — the mainspring 
of the well-being of all around, and the ever 
ready seconder of all his jdans for good— 
that the prospect had, at first, dismayed him. 
But he had got reconciled to it, more 
especially when he found that, from the fact 
of Lord Wardlaw's having no house on his 
estate in Ireland, she would still be able 
to Hve a great deal at Glen-Mervyn. 

He had been much touched by the way 
she had, some years before, taken him into 
her confidence about her boy, and confided 
his education to his care. He had appre- 
ciated the unselfishness of the act, knowing 
what it had cost her. He appreciated it 
even more after Mervyn had been his pupil 

s2 
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for a feir months. He tound tbe bar so 
intdl^eiit and so eager orer his woAl, that 
it was a pleamre to teach him. It iras 
quite a new interest in the vicar's hfe, and 
he soon began to look forward to the arrival 
of the boy as to one of the greatest pleasores 
in the day. The contact with the fre^ en- 
quiring mind made him young again, and 
he ^ew to love the bright hce and sunny 
smile as if the boy had been his own son. 

When Mrs. Lyndsay imparted to him her 
intended marriage, and her difficulties about 
Mervyn, he willingly undertook to house 
him for as long as his mother wished, and 
ever since he was continually thinking what 
he coidd do to make him happy. He was 
a little nervous at the prospect, feeling 
deeply for the boy under his present circum- 
stances, and knowing what a wrench the 
parting would be. 

As he sat reading the paper that day 
his mind reverted to it over and over again, 
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and the sentences he every now and then 
let fall showed of what his thoughts were 
fiill. 

'Gwen,' he said again, 'is the cricket- 
match to-morrow ? ' 

'Not till the next day,' she answered, 
eager to encourage the conversation ; ' and 
how I know is, that as I was passing the 
green I saw no preparations for the tent; 
and I said to myself. How is this? for I 
thought, like you, that it was to-morrow. 
So I went into Mr. Jones' shop, and asked ; 
and he told me it was not to-morrow : so 
that is how I know. Pen dear, do you see ? ' 

'I am sorry for it,' said the vicar, and 
relapsed into silence again. 

' Pen,' she said timidly. 

He looked up. 

' What time will dear httle Mervyn come ? 

' I cannot say.' 

' Do you think he will ride or drive ? 

' I cannot say.' 



\ 
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' Oh, but Pen, dear ! did'nt Mrs. Lyndsay 
tell you? Because of his luggage, you 
know.' 

A pause. 

' Pen.' 

'What?' 

' Do you think he will bring many boxes ? * 

* I really cannot say.' 

' Will Mrs. Lyndsay bring him ? ' 

' I should say probably not.' 

' Poor dear ! think of her going to be a 

bride, and having a nice young husband. 

Will it be a grand wedding. Pen ? ' 

Very wearily he answered, 'I do not 

know.' 

' Wlien does she go up to London, Pen, 
dear?' 

' To-morrow.' 

* Colonel Middleton comes to fetch her, 
does'nt he. Pen ? I heard he was expected ; 
is'nt he ? Pen, dear, I hear Lord Wardlaw 
is in Ireland, but goes to London to meet 
her in a few days. Does he ? ' 
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' I believe so.' 

' Oh, Pen, dear ! how I should like to go 
to the wedding ! Should'nt you ? ' 

Discouraged by his silence, she stopped ; 
but burst out again in a moment, 

'Pen, there is a carriage going along the 
high road, one of the Glen carriages. Oh, 
it is Colonel Middleton! Yes! and he is 
going straight to the Glen. Oh, dear me ! 
it is rather sad to think he has come to 
fetch dear Mrs. Lyndsay away. How we 
shall get on without her, I don't know ! Do 
you. Pen ? ' 

The newspaper went up a little, and no 
answer was given. 

'The place will be quite in a stir to- 
morrow. Pen, won't it? There'll be the 
Glen carriages going and coming all day. I 
hear Mrs. Lyndsay is to be married in ten 
days, from Colonel Middleton's house in 
London, and then go abroad. Is that true, 
Pen?' 
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* I believe so/ 

'Pen, dear, do you think little Mervyn 
will be sad when he arrives to-night ? ' 

' I cannot say.' 

Just then, footsteps were heard outside^ 
and the vicar and his sister rose simul- 
taneously. 

' Here he is I ' exclaimed Ghven. 






CHAPTEE XI. 

GWEX AND HER VICTIM. 

[UCH was the family into which 
Mervyn's lot was to be cast till 
Colonel and Mrs. Middleton were 
ready to receive him at Granton. 

It was not altogether a bad half-way 
house. The atmosphere into which he was- 
to be translated at his uncle's was, as we 
know, such a very different one to that to* 
which he was accustomed, that it was letting^ 
him down gradually not to plunge him into 
it at once. At the Vicarage, at any rate,, 
he met with every care and attention that 
thoughtful consideration could devise. Gwea 
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■cared for all his creature comforts, and the 
vicar did all in his power to amuse and dis- 
tract him, and make up to him for the loss 
of his mother's companionship. For the 
first few days Mervyn got on pretty welL 
It was quite natural to him to spend the 
^eater part of his day there ; he had done 
so for several years now, and it was not till 
five o'clock drew near — the hour when he 
was accustomed to scamper home to his 
mother — ^that the present state of afiairs 
seemed to him at all strange. 

But the thoughtful vicar, foreseeing this, 
was ever ready with some plan of amuse- 
ment and distraction, and to join in it him- 
self, to the neglect of his own more impor- 
tant occupations. Mervyn was a httle sm*- 
prised to find what a sudden and violent 
fancy the vicar had taken to single wicket ; 
so much so that he must needs begin the 
very moment five o'clock had struck, and 
•continue playing till it was time to get 
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ready for supper; and also at his newly- 
awakened interest in distant views from 
certain distant mountains which necessitated 
their riding off the moment Mervyn had 
finished his studies, if they hoped to be back 
before dusk. 

Gwen was a little sore at the way her 
brother monopolised the boy. She had 
looked forward to getting out of him details 
of the wedding, of bridesmaids, trousseau, 
cake, favours, and other matters in which 
her heart dehghted. And she literally had 
not, at the end of three days, had one single 
opportunity of a few minutes' private conver- 
sation with him. In the presence of her 
brother she dared not revert to such trivial 
subjects. Besides, whenever she alluded in 
the most distant manner to any of Mrs. 
Lindsay's concerns, he had taken to give 
her glances before which she quailed. 

On the fourth day of Mervyn's stay, he 
received his first letter from his mother. It 
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was written from Colonel Middleton's house 
in London, and announced her safe arrival 
there. It did not contain much beyond 
expressions of her longing to hear from him, 
and to know all that he was doing. 

It was given to him at breakfast, and he 
was conscious of Gwen's eyes being fixed 
on him greedily the whole time he was read- 
ing it. 

The moment he had finished it, she said^ 
eagerly, ' Well ? ' 

' Quite well, thank you,' said Mervyn,. 
mistaking her question. 

' Yes, but what news, dear ? What does 
she say about Lord Wardlaw ? ' 

Mervyn blushed deeply, and answered 
shortly, 'Nothing.' 

' Nothing ! ' exclaimed Gwen ; ' nothing^ 
about the bridegroom ! Are you quite 
sure ? ' 

' Quite sure,' said Mervyn, moving rest 
lessly in his chair. 
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' Some more tea, Gwen,' said the vicar's 
voice. ' Mervyn, would you not like to go 
and answer your mother's letter before we 
begin our work ? ' 

Gladly Mervyn availed himself of the per- 
mission, and went off to the Uttle study. 
There, sitting down on the rug in front of 
the fire-place, he kissed the letter over and 
over again, in a transport of love and delight. 

* Mother! my own mother!' he mur- 
mured, looking with glowing eyes on the 
beloved hand-writing. ' Mine ! my very 
own.' Then he kissed the paper again, 
kissed the ' my darling ' with which the letter 
began, kissed the ' Magdalen Lyndsay ' with 
ivhich it ended ; and jumping up hastily, sat 
down eagerly to the table, to write his 
answer. He almost felt as if his mother 
were by, and he were going to pour out his 
thoughts as usual. Three days' events to 
tell her of! Three days! It was actually 
as long as that since he had seen or spoken 
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to her. So he took a large sheet of paper 
and began at the very top, feeling as if he 
should never have room for all he had got to 
say. But he soon found writing a very dif- 
ferent thing to talking. The turning of the 
sentences, the spelling of the words, the time 
it took him, and the trouble it was — all this 
rather cramped the free expression of his 
feelings, and the vicar came in to say the 
postboy was going before he had written a 
page and a half. He was obliged to let it 
go as it was, and the whole transaction left 
on him a vague sense of disappointment. 
He had not thought it would have been so 
difiicult to write to his mother. He had not 
said half he meant to say. He had not 
answered half her questions. He did not 
feel as if he had been talking to her at alL 
It depressed him, and made him sad all day. 
He could not shake off the feeling. He half 
thought of writing another letter, so as to 
send a good long one the next day ; but as 
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soon as his lessons were over, there came 
cricket, and then supper, and then draughts,, 
and then bed. He woke the next morning 
feehng very miserable. He felt more forlorn 
and more cut off from his mother than he 
had done yet. He wondered how he could 
have been so happy hitherto ! The Ufe he 
was leading seemed to him flat, unbearable. 
He wondered how he could have put up 
with it for four days. The thought of his 
life at Glen-Mervyn with liis mother came 
upon him with a sharp pang of contrast. 
He buried his head in his piUow and cried 
for the first time since he had left her. A 
longing to write to her came over him, and 
jumping out of bed, he dressed himself 
hurriedly, and ran down to the study. He 
concocted a letter there before breakfast, 
and his feelings were reUeved. Badly 
written, badly spelt, very blotted and rather 
incoherent, it yet conveyed to his mother all 
that she would most wish to hear. 
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Towards the end of the week he received 
the answer, teUing him of the pleasure it 
had been to her. 

Meanwhile, the wedding-day was ap- 
proaching. His mother wrote to him two 
-days before, timing her letter to reach him 
on the day, telling him that she was going 
to cross the same day and to travel on to 
Vienna v\k Amiens and Paris. 

She told him that if he answered her letter 
the day he received it, she would find it 
waiting for her. The letter ended by saying 
Colonel Middleton would write to the vicar 
xis soon as he and Mrs. Middleton were 
settled at Granton. Mervyn looked very 
grave after reading this letter, and ate his 
breakfast in silence.. 

' Mr. Hughes,' he said after a time, ' wiU 
you give me some foreign paper ? ' 

' Yes, my boy. Why ? ' 

'Mother wants to find a letter waiting 
from me in Paris,' he said, with an evident 
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eflFort, ' and she says I must write it to- 
day.' 

' Why, good gracious ! ' exclaimed Gwen, 
' to-day is the wedding-day ! ' 

Before any answer could be made, the 
maid-servant came in to say a poor boy had 
called to beg the vicar to go without delay 
to his father, who was dying and wished to 
see him. Mr. Hughes rose directly. 

' It is many miles away, Mervyn,' he said, 
'so I cannot be back till the afternoon. 
Amuse yourself as best you can. I am sorry 
to leave you, but it cannot be helped. You 
will find plenty of foreign paper in my desk.' 
And he hurried off. 

The diversion was fortunate in one respect, 
but in another, it was unlucky that the boy 
should, on his mother's wedding-day, be left 
exposed to the fire of Gwen's curiosity and 
questions. However, he was safe for a time, 
for the first thing was to write his foreign 
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letter to his mother to catch the morning 
post. So he betook himself to the study, and 
Gwen went about her household avocations. 
ThelDody was in a curious state of mind, some- 
thing like that in which he had been when 
his mother first broke the news to him. He 
was battling hard with himself, and trying to 
keep his feelings down. Still he managed to 
write her a very nice letter, folded it neatly, 
and addressed it, copying out the direction 
from hers. Letter in hand, he went to seek 
Gwen, to ask for a foreign stamp. He 
found her in the drawing-room, and proffered 
his request. Gwen was quite sure there 
was not such a thing in the house. 

' Penny stamps would* do,' said Mervyn, 
' if I knew how many to put on.' 

'Now was there ever such a piece of 
luck!' exclaimed Gwen. 'Your dear 
mother gave me a little gilt weighing, 
machine as a parting gift. She little thought 
the first use I should put it to would be to 
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weigh your letter to her on her wedding- 
day!' 

Mervyn winced. ' Where is it ? ' he said. 
' On the writing-table ? ' 

' Dear me, no ! ' said Gwen ; ' do you 
think I would let such a gift as that lie about 
on the tables to get dusty ? No, it is nicely 
wrapped up in its box, just as she gave it to 
me, upstairs in my drawer. Give me the 
letter, dear, and I'll go up and weigh it.' 

Mervyn handed her the letter, and she 
got up from her chair. When she got to the 
door, she glanced at the direction, and then 
looked at Mervyn, with a twinkle in her eye. 
He felt irritated, without knowing why. 

' What is the matter ? ' he said. 

* You have not directed it right, dear,' she 
said with . an arch smile, coming towards 
him. 

'What's wrong?' he inquired, going up 
to her, and reading it over her shoulder. 

' It's all right. Miss Hughes ; it must be, for 

t2 
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I copied the direction out of mother's letter, 
word for word : 

Mrs. Lyndsaj, 

H6tel du Louyre, 
A Paris. 

What can there be wrong about that ? ' 

' Oh the direction is all right, dear, I dare 
say. It's the name ! ' And she pointed 
slyly to the ' Mrs. Lyndsay ' and then to the 
clock. * It is quite right now, dear, but it 
will be wrong in a very Uttle while, for her 
name will be Lady Wardlaw. Think of 
that ! And by the time your letter gets to 
Paris no one will know who Mrs. Lyndsay 
is, for there will be no such person in the 
world. Think of that! Doesn't it seem 
funny? To think of your making such a 
mistake ! Well, it was a very natural one, 
wasn't it ? How it will make Pen laugh when 
I tell him. What a joke it will be at sup- 
per to night I Well, you alter it, dear, while 
I run up to get the weighing-machine. What 
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a joke, isn't it ! ' And with a little chuckle 
of delight, Gwen tripped out of the room. 

Surely next to being devoid of feeUng, 
there is nothing worse than being devoid of 
tact. Almost as much pain can be inflicted 
by the want of the one as by the want of 
the other. No refinement of cruelty could 
have done more than those few words of the 
unconscious Gwen's. The boy's feelings had 
been strung to the highest pitch ; the embers 
that were smouldering in his heart needed 
only a very httle gust of wind to fan them 
into a flame. He stood literally quivering 
imder her speech, and when the door closed 
he gasped with the effort he made to con- 
trol himself. For he felt there must be no 
display, no betrayal of himself. Gwen would 
be back again in a minute, and to save him- 
self from her, to hope to escape from the still 
greater trial of her sympathy and condolences, 
he must at least appear unmoved. 

It was a new lesson the poor child was 
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learning — ^he who had never had occasion to 
hide his feelings before. But the contact 
Mrith new characters necesjsitates the calling 
forth of new quahties; and he summoned 
up all the self-control he could muster, and 
was himself surprised to find he could com- 
mand so much. 

When Gwen returned with the weighing- 
machine, chattering as she came along, she 
found him standing just where she had left 
him, and noticed nothing at all. 

* I've been laughing all the way down- 
stairs,' she said, *to think of your letter 
lying in the Paris hotel, and no one know- 
ing who it was for. Isn't it a nice little 
machine ? See I you put the letter here, and 
the weights there. One, two, three, four, 
five — I declare, six stamps I Oh, Mervyn, 
fancy the wedding going on to-day! How 
lovely your dear mother will look in her 
bridal dress I And fancy the carriages and 
the smart dresses, and all the favours and 
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cake! How I wish I could take a little 
peep at it all! Don't you? I wonder 
what presents Lord Wardlaw has given his 
bride. Oh, don't go, Mervyn, stop and talk 
a bit longer.' 

Por poor Mervyn was trying, like a hunted 
hare, to escape from his tormentor. But 
Gwen had not done with him yet She had 
at last got her victim into her clutches, and 
she was going to make the most of her op- 
portunity. Question upon question, surmise 
upon surmise, she showered upon the boy; 
all, in fact, that the \dcar had so strenuously 
endeavoured to guard him from, now fell 
upon him. 

But there are limits to human endurance, 
and Mervyn at length felt he could bear no 
more. Faltering some excuse about getting 
the stamps, he hastily snatched up his letter, 
and made for the door. Nor did he take 
any notice of the shrill little remonstrances 
that reached him as he left the room. Hb 
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courage was all gone, his self-control had 
deserted him. 

He hastily entered the little study, and 
locking the door after him, tore the letter 
up into shreds, flung them furiously into 
the fireplace, and then buried his head in 
his hands, and cried as if his heart would 
break. 

* By the time it gets to Paris no one will 
know who Mrs. Lyndsay is, for there will 
be no such person in the world ! ' 

Over and over again the words rang in 
his head ; he could not get away from them. 
No such person in the world ! No Magdalen 
Lyndsay any more ! She no longer shared 
his name ! This last idea seemed to remove 
her further from him than any other thing. 
He had always been so proud that he and 
she were the only Lyndsays left, and that 
their very initials were the same. 

How many old jokes and associations 
were connected with this last idea. How 
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he had always delighted to seize upon her 
writing-paper, her smelling-bottle, her prayer- 
book, and to answer her remonstrances with 
the same old joke ; * It must be mine, if it 
has got my initials ! ' What fights he had 

had with 1 is mother's maid from time im- 
memorial, because he always would take 

her pocket-handkerchiefs, and triumphantly 

point to the mark as his justification. How 

fond he had always been of writing in any 

book he gave her : * M. Lyndsay, from 

M. Lyndsay.' And now it was all over! 

It was a little thing, no doubt ; but to him, 

in his excited frame of mind, it seemed the 

key-note of the discord that was coming 

into his life. 

* No such person in the world ! ' No 

Magdalen Lyndsay! In fact, no mother! 

She was his no longer ! Seas rolled between 

them. She shared no longer his home or 

his name. She was gone for ever : she was 

as good as dead! She might as well be 
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lying in the little churchyard at Glen- 
Mervyn. Better ! oh, far better ! For then 
she would at least be near him, still belong 
to him; still bear upon her tombstone the 
old familiar name ! 

With eyes blinded by their tears, he drew 
from his pocket her letter received that 
morning, that he might gaze upon the name 
once more. But it was not there 

* Now and always my darling, the letter 
ended, ' your own loving Mother.' And his 
feelings underwent a change. ' Now and 
always,' he sobbed ; ' now and always.' 

Oh yes ! she was his mother still ; his own, 
and no one else's. He read the letter 
through. He drank in the living love 
which breathed through every line of it, 
and the thought of the marble tombstone 
fled away. Under any name, and in any 
place, his own, his very own ! ' Now and 
always ! Now and always ! ' 

Sudden contrition seized him for having 
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SO hastily destroyed the letter, as he read 
his mother's reiterated entreaties that she 
might find one waiting for her in Paris. 
He must write another directly, and he set 
about it at once. 

It was a very different one to the last. 
It breathed out his feehngs more, and was 
full of every sentiment of affection. He 
directed it to her in her new name boldly, 
without giving himself time to think, and 
was sticking on the six stamps with great 
energy, when Gwen tapped at the door. 
Mervyn unlocked it, and confronted her 
bravely. 

She had on her bonnet and shawl, and 
was in full talk. 

* I came to see what you were about, so 
quite and busy. I am going to do a little 
marketing in the village. Won't you come 
with me ? It is a nice bright morning.' 

' Yes,' said Mervyn, * I will come ; but I 
must just finish stamping my letter.' 
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* Letter ! ' exclaimed GweiL ' Didn't you 
send it! Why, dear me! dear me! the 
post-boy has been gone nearly three-quarters 
of an hour. !'.... 

Five minutes more saw Mervyn rushing 
wildly towards the stables, and Gwen trotting 
as quick as she could after him, talking all 
the way. Her shrill httle remonstrances and 
shriller assurances that it was no use trying 
to overtake the postboy fell on ears wilfully 
deaf and heedless. 

The boy's mind was filled by only one 
thought. The letter mvst go. Somehow or 
other it must be managed. Arrived at the 
stable he began to saddle his pony himself ; 
and had nearly finished before the panting 
Gwen came up to him. 

* It's . . . no . . . use . . . dear . . . 
I'm . . . sure,' she said, in httle gasps ; ' he 
. . . must be nearly . . . there ... by 
now.' 

' He goes by the high road,' answered 
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Mervyn, his mind intent on the straps and 
buckles. * If I go across country, I must 
get up to him.' 

Gwen reiterated her assurances that it 
would be of no avail, and that he would be 
sure just to miss the boy on the road. 

* Then I will ride on to the town,' said 
Mervyn, impatiently. 

Gwen immediately entered into a long- 
winded argument, of which the upshot was 
that his pony would never do it. A horse 
might, and it was most unfortunate that Pen 
should on that morning, of all mornings, 
have taken his horse, &c., &c., &c. 

'I know what I'll do,' interrupted Mer- 
vyn ; ' I'll ride to Glen-Mervyn and send a 
man and horse from there. Of course! 
Why didn't I think of it before! Glen- 
Mervyn is all that distance nearer the town. 
Don't keep me. Miss Hughes; I am losing 
time every minute!' And in a fever of 
impatience he jumped on his pony, and 
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p^ViperX away. His head was so full of 
the object he had in view, that it had 
room for no other thought, or his heart 
might hd;ve failed him a little aa he neared 
the familiar surrounding of hia now deso- 
late hr>me. He clattered into the stable- 
jrarrl, and shouted for a groom at the top 
(A hi» voice, A man instantly appeared at 
the (lrx>r, testifying surprise and pleasure 
at tlie unexpected appearance of his young 

* liOok hero I ' Baid Mervyn, eagerly ; * this 
lctt(jr ha» missed the post. How can I get 
it to the town ? It is a letter to mother, you 
SCO, George, and I don't know what I shall 
do if it doesn't go/ All the servants 
worsliippcd Mervyn and his mother, and 
were ready to work to the bone for either. 
The man entered at once into the importance 
of the ca«o, and saw no difficulties anywhere. 
The post did not leave the town for half an 
hour after tlie postboy's arrival, as the letters 
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had to be sorted. A good horse would do 
it in an hour-and-a-half. There was just 
time to saddle a horse and start. Nothing 
could be easier. 

*0n then; do it at once,' said Mervyn. 
* Take mother's horse ; he is by far the 
quickest ; and be off as soon as you can ! ' 
No sooner said than done. In a few minutes 
Mervyn had the satisfaction of seeing the 
man depart, with the precious letter in the 
pocket of his saddle. He breathed a long 
sigh of relief *She will get it,' he said 
half out loud. * She won't have to ask for 
a letter in Paris, and find none. Oh how 
glad I am.' And the tears came into his 
eyes. 

It was his surroundings as much as any- 
thing else that brought them there. All 
looked so much the same as usual that 
it was difficult to believe she was really 
gone. 

* I will take a look at the house from the 
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away, out of its very neighbourhood ; to 
leave it all behind, and to get away from 
the very recollection of such dreariness and 
desolation. He hurried to the Stables, 
mounted his pony, and galloped back to the 
Vicarage. Change of thought awaited him, 
happily, for the vicar had returned sooner 
than he had expected, and the afternoon was 
spent in study. But the recollection of 
that deserted home, so near, weighed upon 
his spirits, and fie began to long to go to 
Granton. 

He painted to himself the delights of the 
big house so full of young people ; the Eton 
cousins, the big school-room party, the society 
of his uncle and his aunt. The little Vicarage 
with its prim drawing-room and its unevent- 
ful days ; the want of youth and spirits about 
the vicar and his sister, began to weary and 
depress him, and his delight was great when 
at last the summons came. 

The vicar was going to London on business, 
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plea5iu"es and enjoymenls he foil so sure 
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were awaiting him ; — the old man with no 
illusions on his path to tell him otherwise 
than that his life would be the emptier for 
the loss of the boy's bright society. 
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